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PREEACE. 



The object of the following Essay is to remove 
some of those difficulties which have often haunted 
thoughtful and inquiring minds, when they reflect 
on the deeper truths and more solemn aspects of 
religion, both natural and revealed. As it is to 
readers of this class alone that it is addressed, the 
work should be read with reference to its own 
object. There are some, perhaps, whose childlike 
faith is content to follow the plainer lessons of 
natural conscience, and of Christian revelation, 
^dthout being ever troubled by the deep shadows 
that lie around them. The aim of these pages is 
not to awaken the sense of difiiculty in their minds, 
but to relieve the depth of these shadows, where 
they have been felt already in their chilling and 
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depressing power. In the hope that the views 
here partly unfolded, and which are not hastily 
entertained, may be to some weary spirits like 
a streak of morning light upon the distant moun- 
tains, when the gloom of night is passing away, 
they are committed to the blessing of the True 
Fountain of all Wisdom. 



KelshalL; Nov, 1855. 



INTRODUCTION. 



ON THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 

The existence of One First Cause, powerful, wise, good, 
and holy, the Lord and Governor of the universe, is the 
foundation of all natural and revealed religion. It is 
the fountain out of which every other truth must really 

flow. " I AM THAT I AM. I AM THE FlEST AND THE 

Last, and besides me there is no God." In these 
messages, God has announced to mankind his own 
prerogative of unchangeable, eternal, essential being. 
All creatures, compared with Him, are less than nothing, 
and vanity. His majesty dwarfs the splendour of all 
created beauty; and the universe, apart from Him who 
formed and sustains it, would almost appear, to the eye 
of reason, like a shadowy dream. 

But there may be a great contrast between the 
certainty and dignity of a truth in itself, and the clear- 
ness with which it is apprehended by men. What is 
first and highest in its own nature, may possibly be 
latest in the order of human knowledge. The laws on 
which the movements of our earth, and the changes of 
its seasons depend, existed for long ages before their 

B 



2 THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. 

discovery. So also that primal truth, on which all 
others are secretly suspended, may require slow and 
successive steps of thought, before we can reach the 
mountain-top where we can gaze on it with a clear 
and steadfast vision. The child becomes familiar with 
many objects, its toys and playthings, and the counte- 
nances of its nurse and parents, before it knows the 
source of the light by which all these are made visible, 
or has ever beheld the calm beauty of the rising or 
setting sun. And when it is seen at last, its brightness 
must be tempered by clouds, or by the mists of the morn- 
ing or evening sky; and the number is small of those who 
borrow the help of art, in order to gaze directly on its 
meridian brightness. In like manner, to behold with 
steadfast, unclouded gaze the true and uncreated Light is 
a hard and high attainment. Its brightness dazzles and 
confounds the reason of man. It must be seen reflected 
upon the objects of earth, or tempered with some veil 
which heavenly love itself has provided, before the 
vision of sinful creatures can endure its glory. 

This contrast between the nature of the truth, and our 
faint and variable apprehensions of it, has led to some 
perplexity with regard to the evidence on which it rests. 
The pious mind shrinks from the thought that a doctrine 
so momentous should be viewed merely as a high pro- • 
bability. It claims for it instinctively some absolute 
demonstration. 

Now demonstrative reasoning usually descends from 
generals to particulars, from causes to their effects, from 
principles to their necessary consequences. But when 
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we reverse the process, and ascend from effects to causes, 
the result often appears to be tentative and imperfect. 
After much labour and a wide induction, we arrive at 
conclusions not absolutely, but only partially true ; 
which have to be modified by farther investigation, and 
a more comprehensive range of experience. Must, then, 
our faith in the Being of God be of this vague, uncertain 
kind? Is it only, after all, a probable and imperfect 
guess, instead of a sure and firm foundation for our 
whole moral being? 

To remove this doubt, we must distinguish between 
partial and absolute knowledge. To infer a cause from 
an effect, and an effect from a cause, are processes in 
themselves equally sure and demonstrative. Whether 
we ascend or descend in the chain of reasoning, it is the 
nature of the links alone which determines the degrees 
of evidence. But while we may deduce a large variety 
of effects from a single cause, clearly defined and fully 
known, our knowledge of the cause must be imperfect 
and limited, if it be gained from a few effects only. A 
planet acted upon by a constant central force, varying 
inversely as the square of the distance, will describe 
an ellipse, with the areas, measured from the focus, 
proportional to the time. The cause being assumed to 
act undisturbed, the result is capable of a strict and 
absolute demonstration. And conversely, if such motions 
are observed through one revolution of the planet, the 
existence of a central force, varying by such a law 
and no other, may be concluded with equal certainly. 
But we cannot infer that this force will remain con- 

b2 



4 THE DIFFICULTIES OF BELIEF. 

stant through successive revolutions. It may vary by 
a periodical and intermittent action. We cannot be 
sure that the same force, or any force, will be exer- 
cised on a body in a different plane of motion, or that 
the same law of intensity will extend to all distances, 
nearer or more remote, in the same plane. These 
extensions of the law are inferences from other facts, or 
from the observed simplicity of natural laws in general, 
and may be either confirmed or disproved by the lessons 
of a wider and more prolonged experience. In most 
departments of physical science, these hypothetical ex- 
tensions of laws derived from a partial experience will 
sometimes prove erroneous, and thereby will seem to 
reflect doubt upon the very process of inductive rea- 
soning. But this is a mere illusion. The reasoning is 
firm and demonstrative on its own nature, and only fails 
us, when we mingle our imperfect guesses with the 
actual results of pure and simple induction. 

Now these remarks apply to the higher truths of the 
moral universe. No finite being can fully comprehend 
the nature of God. It is a mystery too deep for us to 
fathom in all its real profundity. He "dwelleth in light 
which no man can approach unto, whom no man hath 
seen or can see, the King of kings and Lord of lords." 
All our conceptions must be very imperfect, and fall far 
short of the glorious reality. We cannot, by searching, 
find out the Almighty unto perfection. It is only a 
faint whisper of his greatness that our ears can receive ; 
but " the thunder of his power who can understand?" 
But those separate elements, which, when combined, form 
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our highest conceptions of His being, may be separately 
capable of pure and absolute demonstration, as well as 
those intermediate steps by which we rise to them; 
although few, comparatively, may apprehend the whole 
of them, or combine them harmoniously into one pure 
and perfect idea of Supreme and Absolute Goodness. 
Hence may arise all the existing varieties of religious 
faith, in which truths, demonstrable and sure in them- 
selves, are either seen through a mist, or held down in 
unrighteousness ; so that " gods many, and lords many," 
usurp the homage due to Jehovah; or dark shadows, 
where his supreme power is owned, obscure His perfec- 
tions and His glory. Wherever superhuman and unseen 
powers are worshipped, which, in the view of the wor- 
shippers themselves, have not supreme dominion or 
essential being, the religious instinct is in exercise, but 
stops short entirely of its proper object ; and the first 
great commandment is transgressed, " Thou shalt have 
none other Gods but me." Where the worship is directed 
to a Being supreme above all others, but under false 
representations, whether of the senses or the imagina- 
tion, by which his true character is obscured or denied, 
there is a breach of the second commandment, and a 
more or less aggravated form of religious idolatry. But 
if the separate truths which imderlie this mass of 
religious instincts and traditions are cleared from the 
dross of human errors, each of them will be found 
capable of a true demonstration, by principles which lie 
at the foundation of our daily life ; while their various 
rays, all converging to one centre, will reveal to our 
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minds that Awful and Glorious Presence, which decks 
itself with light as a garment, and sits enthroned on 
the riches of the universe. 

And first, that every event and every object must 
have some cause, is a principle so rooted in our minds, 
that our whole life involves its hourly application. We 
are conscious of it in the motions of our own bodies. 
We discern it in all the changes of physical nature, and 
apply it by an unalterable instinct to the actions and 
conduct of our fellow-men. Hence we ourselves, and 
the objects that surround us, must have some cause of 
our being. But we are conscious that we ourselves are 
not the cause. We did not make ourselves, nor create 
the objects which we see around us. Experience shows, 
as plainly, that our fellow-men, living with us, are not 
the cause of their own being, nor of the outward world 
which is our common home. If we refer to our parents, 
and prolong the chain backward, we have no key at all 
to the existence of the lower creatures, and have advanced 
no nearer to a full and adequate explanation. The whole 
series of generations, and the generative power itself, 
are effects that need to be explained. If we conceive 
some being, finite and mutable, a mere Demiurge of 
limited faculties, and bom in time, yet endued with 
might and wisdom to fashion the lower creatures, and 
give birth to the whole human race, a higher Cause will 
still be required to account for his existence. Eeason, 
when once it wakes to the simple truth, that every effect 
requires a cause, leads us upward, with swift and irre- 
sistible progress, to the feet of the Almighty. It cannot 
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rest till it has pointed us to one Great First Cause, on 
which all lower causes and all created beings must 
depend. There may be, for aught we can tell by experi- 
ence, " gods many and lords many," unseen by the eye 
of man, and superior to human power; but there is and 
must be one only God, of whom are all things, the 
Fountain of Being, and self-existent cause of all created 
things. 

Again, we are conscious to ourselves, and observe the 
presence in others, of a faculty of design. We can choose 
for ourselves objects of desire, and combine various 
means for their attainment. Life is one stream of human 
purposes, hopes and fears, either disappointed or ful- 
filled. In the choice of ends to be pursued, and of 
the means for securing them, we perceive by experience 
the widest varieties, both in ourselves and our fellow- 
men. To some plans we give the title of wisdom ; to 
others, of folly. But whether successful or unsuccessful, 
whether wise or foolish, the idea of design is the same. 
We are conscious of it in ourselves. We perceive it, 
without a shade of doubt, in the conduct of our fellow- 
men, and even in the instincts of the lower creatures. 
But we also discover the clearest traces of it in the 
events of Providence, and in the frame of the world, 
where we can trace it to no human agency whatever. 
Reason tells us plainly, that these marks of design prove 
the existence of a Designer. Still further, the same 
reason teaches us that the first cause of existences, 
themselves capable of design, and gifted with various 
degrees of wisdom, must itself be wise. A blind, 
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unconscious fate could never be an adequate cause of 
conscious wisdom. And thus, by a double inference, 
which grows in clearness the longer our thoughts dwell 
upon it, we are assured that the First Cause must be 
also the Supreme Architect and Designer of the universe, 
and that the Creator of beings gifted with the faculty of 
wisdom and foresight must Himself be the True and 
Absolute Wisdom. 

But, further, we are moral agents. We are conscious 
of a will and power of choice, and cannot avoid passing 
judgment on ourselves and others with regard to the 
manner in which this power of choice is exercised. 
We praise and blame, we approve and condemn. We 
do this by an instinct which it is impossible to control, 
and the sophists who strive to quench it are themselves 
unwilling witnesses to its mighty and unquenchable 
power. The Epicurean kindles into zeal when he de- 
nounces in superstition the guilty curse of mankind ; 
and the Materialists, who would resolve our being into 
a concourse of atoms, often inveigh against the crimes of 
priests and kings with a strange and instructive incon- 
sistency. The moral instinct, violently repressed in its 
natural outlets, forces itself a passage some other way. 
The deep-seated contrast of moral good and evil lies at 
the root of all our daily judgments. The conscience of 
all men, as the Apostle tells us, bears witness to its 
truth, and their reasonings among themselves, while 
they accuse or else excuse one another. But the same 
law of thought which compels us to look up through all 
the long vista of second causes till we reach one First 
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Cause — self-caused and absolute — constrains us no less 
to trace all derived and partial goodness in the creatures , 
to a perfect and absolute goodness, the uncreated and 
hidden Fountain, whence every stream of blessing must 
flow. And thus Power, Wisdom, Goodness, in one 
common source, in which every one is found absolute 
and perfect — ^the First Cause, the Supreme Architect, 
the Purely Good — together constitute our fundamental 
conception of the Godhead. These three letters compose 
his ineffable and glorious name, who is the Maker of 
all things, the Only Wise God, a Being of spotless holi- 
ness and perfect love. 

There is nothing arbitrary, uncertain, or hypothetical 
in this threefold cord of reason, which binds the soul 
of man to the footstool of the Almighty. We may, 
through a Careless and ungodly heart, stop short in the 
ascent of wisdom, and thus fail to attain, even in its 
bare outline, this knowledge of the true and only God. 
We may rise, for instance, to the apprehension of many 
second causes, higher than man, and unseen by our 
bodily eyes, and rest on these, as the agents in all tlie 
events of Providence and the changes of the outward 
world. These secondary powers may be many in 
number, as well as limited and imperfect in their power. 
Bom in time, like ourselves, they may be conceived 
subject to changes and decay. We may take the signs 
of wisdom and design in the universe, and distribute 
them among these unseen powers. We may also 
ascribe to them distinct forms of moral excellence, 
or chequer these with varieties of moral defect, such as 
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we meet with among our fellow-men. In such a creed 
we have the system of Polytheism. So far as it recog- 
nises the existence of such higher powers, it may be a 
truth. But it is not the truth to which reason conducts 
the patient inquirer. It stops short at the foot of the 
mount. And hence, in an age of active thought, such 
a system of Polytheism must either sink into mere 
Atheism, or rise into a pure Theism, as the sensual or 
spiritual element prevails in the ininds of men. Jove, 
the son of Saturn, who reigned by deposing his own 
father, on the snowy heights of Ida and Olympus, 
amidst a family of gods and goddesses, must either give 
place to the atoms of Democritus and the philosophy of 
Epicurus, or be transmuted into a higher object of faith 
— the Living One and the Supreme, whose offspring we 
all are. 

"TJnde nil majua generatur ipso, 
Nee viget quiequam simile aut secundum." 

The object of a heathenish worship is here displaced by 
a dim apprehension of the True and Only God, ignorantly 
worshipped, though still practically unknown. Reason 
lies down and sleeps midway on her journey, and Poly- 
theism is the child of her dreams. She awakes and 
pursues her journey, and the morning light of heaven 
dawns upon her footsteps, and greets her with a vision 
of the Blessed and Only Potentate, the true Lord of 
heaven and earth. 

Again, we may trace up all effects to a Great First 
Cause, and forbear to dwell on those proofs of design of 
which we are conscious to ourselves, and of which the 
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universe is full. Our conception will thus remain 
essentially and radically imperfect. Faith in such a 
Deity is vain and useless for every moral purpose. We 
are not believers in an All-wise God, but in a Supreme 
Fate — imwise, unconscious, and imreasoning — which 
acts with relentless vigour, by some blind and unac- 
countable necessity. In this case there can be no Pro- 
vidence, and no moral government. There will brood 
over creation the dark shadow of an Absolute Power, 
which works it knows not why, and cares not how, and 
crushes in swift succession under its wheels the crea- 
tures to which it has given birth. This creed of 
fatalism, though disguised, is often the chief element 
in false religions. Compared with the fatal Sisters, 
even Jove himself was feeble in the Greek mythology. 
This serpent hid itself amidst the festoons of flowers 
with which the Pagans wreathed the statues of their 
divinities, and asserted a true and awful supremacy over 
the practical faith of mankind. 

But a further step may be taken, and the soul may 
still come short of the fimdamental truth of natural and 
revealed religion. The outward and the inner world 
may alike be recognised as full of the evidences of 
design. All the rays of power and natural wisdom in 
the various creatures may be seen converging upward 
to one common source in whom they centre, and from 
whom they must flow. The Great First Cause is then 
owned to be a wise and conscious Being, the Supreme 
Architect, and Natural Governor of the universe. But 
the consciousness of moral good and evil may still 
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slumber ; and hence the highest and most distinguishing 
element may be wanting entirely in our conception of 
the Supreme Being. Providence is now recognised, 
but in forms of natural goodness alone. From the 
minutest speck which the microscope discovers, to the 
wide range of infinite space which the telescope 
vainly seeks to explore, this Power revels in the 
display of its ever-varied wisdom, amidst the mecha- 
nism of suns and systems, and all the countless won- 
ders of animal and vegetable life. But no moral pur- 
pose is discerned in this display of superhuman power 
and sagacity. We have only a Mechanician of unri- 
valled skill, who has formed the universe, like an 
immense toy-shop, to display with a capricious pro- 
digality the inexhaustible resources of his mechanical 
ingenuity. 

Such is the abstract Deity which meets us too often 
in the writings of natural philosophers, whenever they 
suffer their conscience to go to sleep amidst their 
profound scientific inquiries. Such students of nature 
fail to learn the first and simplest lesson of true religion 
— that God is no abstract and lifeless being, but the 
Moral Governor of accountable creatures; perfect not 
only in natural wisdom, but in righteousness and holi- 
ness ; supremely good, no less than supremely wise. 

But when we reach the last mountain-top, from which 
the glory of the true and living God begins to dawn 
upon our spirits, new mists gather around us, and 
threaten to rob us of the vision, and plunge us into 
darkness again. The same deep instinct which re- 
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veals to US the contrast of moral good and evil, and 
compels our reason to ascribe perfect goodness to the 
Supreme Source of all being, discloses also the mournful 
fact, that moral evil does exist and prevail widely 
through the universe. How, t-hen, can we explain this 
fact, if there be a God of infinite power and goodness ? 
Surely, either the power or the will to remove it must be 
wanting. If the power, then how can God be Almighty? 
If the will, then how can He be infinitely good? The 
minds of men, as reasonable beings, would acquiesce 
readily in the simple and glorious truth, that there is a 
God, All-wise, Almighty, and All-perfect ; but this fact, 
the existence and power of moral evil, and that for long 
ages, flings them back into sceptical doubt and per- 
plexity. The infidel appeals to it with a kind of 
malicious joy, to warrant his own unbelief; and even 
the devout Christian is often afraid to trust himself into 
these deep waters, and, while conscious of a doubt still 
imsatisfied, is tempted to stifle it, if possible, by a violent 
effort of the will. But, in spite of these efforts, the doubt 
and perplexity still recur. This dark shadow, which 
shut the heathen world in a hopeless gloom, hovers still 
over the various schools of Christian theology ; and the 
bright discovery of Divine love in the Gospel has not 
succeeded in driving away entirely this pall of night 
from the spiritual heavens. 

When the faith of the Christian borrows the aid of 
reason to remove the darkness, it tends to lose itself in 
two opposite labyrinths, from which no outlet is found. 
In one direction we encounter the Manichean doctrine, 
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that there are two original independent powers of Good 
and Evil, the Ormusd and Ahriman of Zend theology, 
which contend with "balanced might for the dominion 
of the imiyerse. In the other, we meet a Christian 
fatalism, which only avoids the admission of an Evil 
Power, by introducing dualism into the bosom of the 
Godhead. The Supreme Sovereign is placed above 
the laws of righteousness, which He has implanted in 
the heart of His own creatures. Moral good and evil, 
happiness and misery, salvation and ruin, are viewed 
as alike the results of His arbitrary and sovereign will. 
Between the Scylla of Manichean heresy, and the 
deeper gulf of this blasphemous perversion of truth, 
which makes God himself the Author of all evil, how 
shall we guide the vessel of our reason in safety, so as 
not to make shipwreck of our faith? How shall we 
avoid either limiting the Almighty power, or denying 
the spotless and perfect holiness, of the God whom our 
hearts inwardly adore ? 

All the difficulties which obscure the wisdom and good- 
ness of their Maker from the eyes of men, and tempt 
numbers to doubt even the firm and simple conclusion 
of awakened reason, when it assures them of His power 
and Godhead, resolve themselves into this one question 
— the nature of moral evil, and the righteousness and 
goodness of God in the moral government of the world. 
It is the presence of moral evil alone which disposes 
men to doubt the goodness and wisdom of the Most 
High. It is the fact of moral evil, borne with, but not 
removed, which gives force to all their questionings 
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against the ways of Providence. It is the solemn 
threatening of judgment to come upon the workers of 
iniquity, which forms the stumbling-block of the un- 
believer, in coming to the word of God, and persuades 
him that the Bible contradicts the pure instincts of 
perfect benevolence. If this one problem were solved, all 
other petty cavils would die away of themselves. While 
darkness broods over it, these spectres will start up in 
ten thousand forms ; and every part of God's word, every 
act of his Providence, will be a fresh occasion for un- 
willing perplexity in the humble, and for open blasphemy 
in the proud and arrogant sinner. It is a problem, too, 
with which it seems impossible to deal separately, by 
natural reason and the light of supernatural revelation. 
Without the light which the word of God supplies, we 
cannot even make any approach to a solution of the 
immense difficulty. And when we take Revelation for 
our guide, the darkness which seems removed in some 
directions, thickens and deepens in others ; and all the 
miseries and wrongs of the present life seem often more 
tolerable to the awakened reason, than the prospect of 
the retribution which is declared to await the rebellious 
in the world to come. 

It is comparatively an easy task to rove through 
all creation, and come back laden with evidence of the 
Divine power and greatness, and of the bounty displayed 
in the formation of innumerable worlds. The mind, 
enriched with the treasures of science, and gifted with 
eloquence, may compose a beautiful and glowing pane- 
gyric on the countless tokens of the Divine beneficence. 
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But amidst all the beauty of these lovely songs, the 
plague-spot of the spirit will remain untouched and 
unhealed, unless a cure can be found for those cruel 
suspicions which flow out of the prevalence of sin and 
sorrow in the present life, and the repeated warnings of 
strange judgment to come hereafter on the workers of 
iniquity. If further light, however feeble and imperfect, 
can be thrown upon this mystery, it will be a real and 
lasting boon to the Church of Christ, and, indirectly, 
a new power for the triumphs of Divine truth in the 
world. If this mystery remains in total darkness, all 
declamation on the benevolence of the Almighty, and 
attempts to answer cavils, are almost utterly vain. The 
believer must be content to own himself a child, who 
cannot answer the aspersions thrown out against the 
Father whom he loves, but believes that his Father will 
himself scatter them in due time. 

To throw some light upon this great problem, and 
thereby to vindicate the wisdom and goodness of Jehovah, 
is the aim of the following Essay. May He who searches 
the deep things of God, bestow a blessing upon the 
effort, and enable us to pierce a little further, in the 
spirit of reverence, into the thick darkness which sur- 
rounds the throne of the Most High ! 



CHAPTER I. 



ON THE POWER OF GOD. 



The word of God reveals to us the existence of holy 
angels, who delight in the service of their Creator, and 
render Him the tribute of their continual praise. It 
speaks of a time when man himself was upright and 
sinless, and surrounded by the beauty of an earthly 
Paradise. And when it withdraws the veil from the 
future, we see multitudes of our race recovered to perfect 
holiness, and dwelling in the presence of God, where 
they enjoy a happiness undimmed by one cloud of 
sorrow. 

Now we may conceive a plan of Providence where 
nothing should meet the eye but these joyful images of 
peace and purity. We may picture to ourselves the 
worlds which science reveals in the depths of infinite 
space, all peopled in succession with holy beings, like 
unfallen man or sinless angels, who should abide in 
spotless innocence and perfect love for ever. From 
these innumerable worlds we may imagine the ho- 
sannahs of holy worship to rise perpetually before the 
throne of the Most High ; while the variety of wisdom 
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which we perceive among the lower creatures might 
only be a type of ever-varying forms of love and 
sympathy, which should be displayed in the intercourse 
of these reasonable creatures with each other, in the 
feast of reason and the flow of deep afiections through 
the course of eternal ages. In this wide range of blessed- 
ness, we may assume that not one trace shall be found 
of rebellion against the Almighty Creator, and that not 
one wail of sorrow and misery ever mingles with the 
chorus of universal thanksgiving. It is natural to 
inquire. Would not such a imiverse have been far pre- 
ferable to what we see around us, or to that chequered 
prospect, of mercy mingled with awful judgments, 
which Christianity discloses in its visions of the world 
to come ? Does it not meet all the instincts of a true 
benevolence? Is it not a scheme worthy of Infinite 
Goodness to devise, and for Infinite Power to execute ? 
Where is the power of God, if He were unable to frame 
a universe ftdl of unmingled happiness ? Where his per- 
fect goodness, if He were able to frame a world, in which 
the happiness, of every creature, though lower in degree, 
would have been pure and unmingled like His own ; 
and preferred to let in upon them a flood of evils, that 
would involve immense multitudes in present sorrow 
and eternal ruin? 

This difficulty, which has haunted thoughtful and 
loving hearts for ages, has been stated, with almost , 
malicious clearness, by the sceptic historian, in his ' 
account of the creed of Zoroaster. ** The appearance of 
moral and physical evil had established the two prin- 
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ciples in the ancient philosophy and religion of the East. 
A thousand shades may be devised in the nature and 
character of Ahriman, from a rival God to a sub- 
ordinate demon, from passion and frailty to pure and 
perfect malevolence. But, in spite of our efforts, the 
goodness, and the power of Ormusd are placed at 
opposite extremities of the line, and every step that 
approaches the one must recede in equal proportion 
from the other." 

The solution of this difficulty, which seems to be most 
usual among Christian divines, is by no means satis- 
factory to the thoughtful mind. It has been often 
assumed for a self-evident truth, that God, by virtue of 
His omnipotence, could easily have hindered the first 
entrance of evil into his moral creation ; and that He 
could also banish it in a moment by a simple act of His 
sovereign will, now that its dark shadows have over- 
spread the universe. But it is alleged that there are wise 
reasons why evil has been permitted, and is still allowed 
to continue. A greater good is hereby to be secured 
in the end, and the various attributes of the Creator 
are to be more signally displayed' in ^ the severity of 
His justice, and the riches of His grace. 

There are two reasons which conspire to prove the 
insufficiency of this explanation, however current it 
may be among a large class of Christian divines. And 
first, if the omnipotence of God makes it certain that 
the entrance of evil might have been prevented, or, that 
after its first entrance, it may stillbe crushed in a 
moment, will it not equally prove that the end pro- 
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posed might also have been gained by a simple act of 
the Divine will, without recourse to a process so painful 
and terrible? If God is almighty to destroy at once 
every trace of moral evil, is he not also almighty to 
bestow at once every varied form of moral excellence, 
instead of leaving them to be slowly and arduously 
gained, through years of perilous probation, and long, 
dark ages of abounding iniquity and sorrow ? There can 
be no room for a wise choice of means, to attain some 
worthy end, if the end be just as attainable without 
any means whatever. In this case wisdom is only a 
mockery and a name. The whole apparatus of means 
becomes a laborious and troublesome superfluity. Warn- 
ings, promises, invitations, threatenings, examples, pre- 
cepts, are alike unreal and collusive, if the true meaning 
of Omnipotence is, a power to supersede them all at 
any moment, and to secure the very end proposed by 
these various agencies and influences, by a pure and 
simple voUtion of the Almighty. 

But there is another, and perhaps even a still 
weightier, objection to this view. Besides abolishing 
the very possibility of wisdom, it seems directly to 
impeach the Divine goodness. An Apostle has taught 
us, concerning those who do evil, that good may come — 
" their condemnation is just." The general conscience 
of mankind has aflSxed the stamp of blasphemy on the 
doctrine that God is the Author of evil. Now the word 
of God, the true standard of moral judgment to His 
creatures, places sins of omission and commission very 
much on the same level. " To him that knoweth to do 
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good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin." " If thou 
forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and 
them that are appointed to be slain, doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider it? — and he that keepeth 
thy soul, doth he not know it? — and will he not render 
to every man according to his works?" 

The law of duty which God enjoins upon his creatures 
in this solemn appeal, must be the transcript of His own 
moral perfections. To forbear to do the good which is 
within our power, is here placed on the same footing 
of crime with the active working of evil. But the 
alleged purpose, that good may come, will not shield 
active wrong-doing from deserved condemnation. How, 
then, can it be a moral justification for the forbearance 
of good, which is really in our power to be done? 
If the Almighty has forborne to deliver myriads upon 
myriads of his reasonable creatures, who are ready to 
be slain with a worse than temporal death, when a simple 
act of will would alone suffice for their deliverance, how 
can we avoid the conclusion that He has done, on the 
highest scale, what He proclaims to be an inexcusable 
crime, and threatens to visit with his severest dis- 
pleasure? Do we not, by such an hypothesis, make 
God too much like ourselves, whose conscience often 
slumbers imder the mere neglect of duty, while it would 
revolt from the direct commission of open crimes ? 

When this conviction has taken root in the mind, 
that the entrance of moral evil and its long continuance 
are due to the active agency or passive connivance of 
the Almighty, all the stupendous works of His love, to 
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repair the miseries of the fall, quickly lose their power 
over the heart. The Gospel of Christ can then hardly 
escape from the charge of being a vanity and an 
illusion. For can we reasonably ascribe the perfection 
of wisdom and goodness to conduct which we should 
impute at once, in our fellow-creatures, to a criminal 
folly? Suppose that a parent has it in his power to 
secure the happiness, obedience, and virtue of all his 
children, from their first infancy, and that he prefers to 
leave them all to spend years in brutish vice or wicked 
passions, and many of them to perish in their vices at 
the last, that some may be recovered through a fearful 
course of suffering, in order, by this means, to show his 
wisdom and sagacity in the remedial measures he after- 
wards employs, and which have only a limited and 
partial success ; could we praise him for his wisdom and 
goodness? Should we not rather condemn him for 
defective benevolence even to his own children, and be 
ready to account his very acts of kindness, to reclaim 
these prodigals, a com*se of laborious folly ? Yet is not 
this the very charge which would lie, in spite of our 
efforts, against the perfections of the Godhead, if we 
accept the views which have been widely current with 
regard to the true meaning of Omnipotence ? 

" God could, doubtless, convert and save all men and 
all devils ; but He has wise reasons for not doing it." 
These words of a judicious commentator express the 
popular impressions of our modem theology relative to 
the power of God. The Scriptures, it is evident, have 
nowhere directly affirmed what is here said to be an un- 
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doubted truth. It is an inference of human reason from 
a Divine attribute^ Now such inferences require great 
caution, that we may not confound mischievous illusions, 
due to our own ignorance, with the real truth of God. 
The world has plainly been full of misconceptions of the 
Divine wisdom and goodness. Is it likely that its current 
and popular notions of Divine power would alone be free 
from the infection of serious error? One falsehood, re- 
ceived blindly for an undoubted truth, may possibly 
infect the whole system of theology, and cast a dark and 
gloomy shadow around the throne of the Most High. 
And since the alternative, here examined, wears this 
threatening aspect towards two main perfections of the 
Godhead, ought we not, before receiving it into our 
creed, to search very narrowly into the secret assump- 
tion on which it rests ? 

What, then, is the true meaning of the Divine Om- 
nipotence ? Is it the power to do whatever is conceiv- 
able by the thoughts of men, or simply whatever is 
possible in its own nature? Or do both definitions 
agree, so that every hypothesis, capable of being pro- 
pounded by the human faculties, is proved to be 
possible by that circumstance alone ? 

If the mind of man were perfect in knowledge, no 
conception it forms could ever involve contradictory 
elements. But this is not really the case. An ignorant 
and erring fancy may associate many things in words 
which are quite incompatible. The greater our igno- 
rance, the wider must be the sphere of these illusions. 
It is true that, in these cases, the mind cannot form 
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a clear and full conception. This is the reason why the 
real incongruity remains concealed. But it is plain 
that such impossibilities may be accounted possible, and 
may pass current for a while in the forum of human 
speculations. The child who has just learned the mean- 
ing of an angle or triangle, may think it possible and 
easy to construct a three-sided figure, whose angles shall 
be greater or less than two right angles ; or to vary the 
dimensions of a right-angled triangle, so that the square 
on its hypothenuse shall exceed those on its sides by a 
definite quantity. So, too, the novice in dynamics may 
conceive such motions to be impressed on a system of 
atoms by their mutual action alone, that their centre of 
gravity may revolve in a circle. The geometer knows 
that these problems are impossible in their own nature. 
They do not come within the province of Omnipotence 
to execute, but of Omniscience to discern their inherent 
contradiction. Thousands of similar examples may be 
drawn from the range of pure science, and prove that 
many things are really contradictory and impossible, 
in which the eye of ignorance can see no contradiction 
whatever. 

The distinction which science reveals to us in the 
material universe, between things possible and impos- 
sible in their own nature, or, in other words, between 
essential truth and essential falsehood, is clearly ex- 
tended in the Scriptures to the very nature of the 
Godhead. " God, that cannot lie," is one of the 
glorious titles of Jehovah which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles sets before us, to confirm our faith. We 
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are reminded that " if we believe not, He abideth 
faithful, He cannot deny himself." And to the charac- 
ter of essential truth, another Apostle adds the like 
attribute of essential goodness : " Let no man say, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God 
cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth He any 
man." There are things conceivable by the mind of 
man which are not possible to the Almighty, because 
they would involve a denial and contradiction of the 
real perfection of His own being. The Judge of all the 
earth cannot do wrong. He, who is a God of truth and 
without iniquity, cannot behold iniquity with pleasure. 
" He is not a man, that He should repent." He cannot 
reverse his own essential perfections. His name is 
I AM, and He cannot cease to be, by an act of will. 
His name is Love, and He cannot become hatred. His 
name is God the Only Wise, and He cannot be deceived. 
That glorious title by which the seraphim adore Him 
continually, implies His essential holiness, which makes 
it impossible that He should be subjected to error, or 
tempted with evil. He is the true Light, and all dark- 
ness and shadow must lie perpetually without his all- 
perfect Being ; and to suppose Him capable, by an act 
of His own will, of introducing them into that Holy of 
holies, is nothing else than a contradiction and lying 
blasphemy. 

But this principle, being once established in the lowest 
walk of creation, amidst its material elements, and also 
with reference to the Creator himself, must be further 
applicable to all His moral creatures, and the relations 
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they bear to one another, and to the First Cause on 
whom they depend. Good and evil, wisdom and folly> 
in all moral agents, are no changeable, arbitrary things. 
If their seat is the bosom of God, their voice, resounding 
through all creation, is the harmony of the universe. 
A woe is denounced on all those who put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness ; who put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter ; while it is the very test of 
spiritual progress to " have the senses exercised to discern 
good and evil." If these foundations be destroyed, what 
can the righteous do ? But they never can be destroyed : 
heaven and earth may pass away, but the deep founda- 
tions of God's holy law can never pass away. The 
essential contrast of moral goodness with all things evil 
has its source in the perfection of the Divine nature, but 
extends through the whole range of the intelligent 
universe, and repeats itself, in ten thousand forms, 
through all the various messages of the word of God. 

What, then, is the true conception of Omnipotence, 
so far as our dim-sighted faculties can apprehend so lofty 
a truth ? It may be summed up in the three main 
aspects of Creation, Providence, and Grace. It is a 
power, first of all, to call innumerable creatures out of 
nothing, by the simple fiat of the Divine Will, and to 
endow them with various activities, by which they 
are differenced from each other and from the Creator 
who bestows them, and are gifted with a real though 
dependent being. The power of God in creation ranges 
from the simplest monad endued with a law of force, 
and so constituted a point in the world of matter, to the 
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seraph who veils his Yrings in holy worship before 
the throne, and rejoices in the union of a pure and 
large intelligence with the highest fervour of love and 
the most intense activity of will. It includes the myste- 
rious gift of life, which can overflow the narrow foun- 
tain wherein it is first contained, and diffuse and multiply 
itself in the production of new existences, resembling its 
own parent being. " He spake, and it was done ; He 
commanded, and it stood fast," is the sublime formula 
of Creative Omnipotence, and our imagination faints in 
the effort to conceive the vastness of its inexhaustible 
treasures. 

But the Almighty Power of God is seen, farther, in 
the work of Providence. And here it consists in the 
power to sustain and govern all creatures with absolute 
authority and control, according to their distinct natures, 
which God himself has bestowed. In the material world, 
it is the power to move, transport, and modify every- 
thing which He has created, from the mote which plays 
in the sunbeam, to the systems of innumerable worlds, 
which science discovers, as they lie scattered, with a wild 
profusion of Divine bounty, through the depths of space. 
In the moral and spiritual world, it is the power to act 
on mind in all its varieties, according to the essential 
laws of its constitution. It includes all the varieties of 
moral suasion, by motives addressed to the understand- 
ing and conscious will ; with no other limit than may 
arise from the incapacity of the creature to apprehend 
the truth proposed, or the reluctance of the will to feel 
the power of the motives addressed to the heart. How 
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far this Kmit may extend, is a subject for more profound 
inquiry. At present, it is enough to observe, that, even 
assigning these limits their fiillest significance, they 
must leave a wide field for the harmonious exhibition 
of the Divine wisdom and omnipotence, in disposing all 
the events of life towards a consummation worthy of the 
God of love. 

But omnipotence may be conceived to have a distinct 
and higher sphere than the common arrangements of 
Providence, in the secret operations of Divine grace. 
It is clear that many creatures are really sunk in a 
fearful depth of moral evil. It is also evident that 
every gift of active powers must involve certain passive 
capabilities, which may be equally definite with the 
powers on which they depend. Every convex has its 
concave, and the curvature of the one determines that 
of the other, since they are two inseparable aspects of 
one and the same thing. Eeason and experience com- 
bine to prove that the same powers which constitute 
man a moral agent, are joined in him with a capacity 
for being recovered to holiness again. It is reasonable 
to believe that this capacity may have its essential laws 
and limits, like those active powers of choice and will 
upon whose presence it seems to depend. And hence 
the omnipotence of Divine grace denotes the sovereign 
power of God to recover fallen creatures out of their 
moral ruin, with no other limit than their essential 
capabilities of receiving the influences of His grace — 
a limit which we can only hope to determine by a refer- 
ence, conjointly, to reason, experience, and the word 
of God. 
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The illusion which professes to enlarge the range of 
Divine Omnipotence — ^while it really contradicts its 
essential character, and, replacing the reality by a sha- 
dow, tends to impeach alike the wisdom and goodness 
of the Almighty — may thus present itself in three dif- 
ferent forms. It may refer to the being of God, to the 
work of creation, or to His acts of providence and 
redemption. In its first variety, it must be met by the 
fundamental truths — that God cannot lie, that He cannot 
deny Himself, that He cannot do iniquity, nor look on 
it with pleasure ; and that He cannot be tempted with 
evil, neither tempteth He any man. In its second form 
it must equally be resisted and exposed by the great 
truth — that God cannot create another God, equal to 
Himself; that He cannot give His own glory to another, 
nor make any creature that shall not be essentially and 
eternally subject to His own dominion, dependent on the 
Great First Cause, and obedient, either in act or obliga- 
tion, to the Supreme Lawgiver. In its third variety, 
as it affects the relations of God to his own creatures, 
there is a still wider range for a similar exercise of 
spiritual wisdom, to discern between essential truth and 
the falsehoods which seem to be possible, and are only 
a deceit and a lie. The Almighty himself can act upon 
his creatures, only in conformity with the nature of the 
being He has himself bestowed. Atoms or worlds may be 
transported by his Almighty fiat from place to place with 
the speed of lightning ; but they cannot be impressed 
by arguments, allured by promises, or terrified by warn- 
ings. On the other hand, conscious spirits must be 
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open to every variety of moral suasion ; and motives, 
high as heaven and deep as hell, may be brought by 
the Supreme Governor to bear upon the conscience and 
the heart ; but they cannot be the subject of merely 
mechanical impulses, like unconscious matter ; and must 
be acted upon, so far as we can comprehend, even by 
their Creator himself, in strict agreement with the 
essential laws of spiritual being. Repentance, the deepest 
work of grace, is not a physical, but a moral change. 
Of such an effect, no physical force whatever is an 
adequate cause ; and it can result only from the moral 
suasion of warnings and promises, hopes and fears, 
acting with conjoint and powerful energy upon the will, 
and subduing it into captivity to the will of God. 

From these principles some light may begin to dawn 
upon the great problem which has ever exercised the 
minds of men, and some help be gained to disperse 
the clouds which have obscured alike the wisdom and 
goodness of God, by a crude and false conception of the 
Divine Omnipotence. In the material world there are 
innumerable relations which science discovers to be 
certain truths, and which Almighty Power can never 
transgress in its agency upon the natural universe, 
because Infinite Wisdom must have previously recog- 
nised their essential and unalterable validity. The 
same must be equally true in the field of moral govern- 
ment, though here our dim understandings may be less 
able to trace out the eternal truths which the Most 
High God, in virtue of his perfect knowledge, must recog- 
nise as unalterably true, in all his dealings with the 
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souls He has made. In a subject so deep and mysterious, 
we are not at liberty to assume, from our crude notions 
of almightiness, that the prevention of the first entrance 
of moral evil must have been possible with God, or that 
it must be equally possible to banish it in a moment from 
the universe, by a bare, simple act of Divine volition. 
The lessons of experience, and the tenor of revelation, ^ 
lie plainly and strongly the other way. There is a tone 
of earnestness and reality in all the appeals and reason- 
ings of God with fallen creatures in His word, which 
sounds unavoidably like a painful and almost heartless 
mockery, if such an impression is received for a fimda- 
mental truth. Let us search, then, still ftirther, with 
reverence and humility, into this obscure and perplexed 
labyrinth, and see whether we cannot discern some 
glimpses of light by which to justify the ways and 
dealings of the Almighty with the children of men. 



CHAPTER II. 



ON THE NATURE OF EVIL. 



'*EvEKY good gift, andevery perfect gift, is from above, 
and Cometh down from theFatherof Lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning." His being 
is the perfection of all goodness. So far as any creature 
derives its being from Him, it must be good — purely and 
simply good. But every created being has a further 
relation to that original nothingness, out of which it has 
been called by the fiat of God ; and this relation gives 
birth to the idea of evil. It is the want or defect in 
the creature of some perfection which is found in the 
Creator. This defect, so far as it consists in the neces- 
sary limitation of created being, is metaphysical evil ; 
while the changes which may result from the exercise of 
its imparted faculties are the source of natural and 
moral evil. 

Let us begin with the lowest forms of existence, the 
atoms of the material world. Their goodness consists 
in their being itself, and the active power they have 
received from God. But the entire want of sense, 
thought, feeling, and intelligence, is the evil inseparable 
from their very constitution. A universe, composed of 
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such atoms, and left to its own powers, could never rise 
above its own level. No trace of design, no tokens of 
life, could reveal themselves in the unfathomable abyss 
of confusion. Its only description would be that of our 
poet, where the imaginary voyage of the Tempter is 
portrayed — 

Before his eyes in sudden yiew appeared 

The secrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and place are lost; where eldest Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 

Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

Such is the Chaos of the old cosmogonies. It brings 
before us the idea of a whole universe of matter, without 
form and void, where darkness broods upon the abyss, 
and the Spirit has not begun to move upon the face of 
the troubled elements with the energy of life and con- 
scious intelligence. 

But now let us suppose that the laws and conditions 
of this multitudinous mass have been selected, at first, 
by the Great Architect, with a view to some higher 
purpose, and to prepare the way for the production of 
nobler forms of being. The time will come, when out 
of the seemingly fortuitous mass of infinite confusion, 
order and beauty will begin to appear. Suns and 
planets, and systems of worlds, will gradually evolve 
themselves out of the chaos where thought seemed to 
be lost in a gulf of utter darkness. Matter and ether, 
condensing or diffused, will issue in mysterious land- 
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scapes of light and beauty, spread in rich profusion 
through the depths of infinite space. And if it be one 
part of this great design, that worlds shall be prepared 
in succession for the abodes of life, there will be trace- 
able, by an eye that can inspect the whole universe, a 
gradual progress from undistinguishable and nebulous 
confusion, or volcanic and convulsive changes, to the 
quiet, tempered, and gentle harmony of planets like our 
own; where the seasons hold their mystic dance, and 
hills and valleys, capable of receiving various forms of 
life, are lit up with the splendour of suns, and moons, 
and stars, and drink water from the rain and dews of 
heaven. 

But these traces of design in the material world refer 
chiefly to some higher forms of being, which these 
worlds and systems appear fitted to receive and sustain. 
This leads us a step higher in the ladder of creation. 
Vegetable life is a nobler gift than mechanical and 
chemical forces, such as the simple or compound 
atoms of matter exercise on each other. It seems to be 
a power of assimilation, striving after a prescribed 
standard of being, different in every species, capable of 
producing other derived powers, like itself, and superior 
in its energy to the forces of those substances which it 
incorporates into its own being. Every seed, in its 
germination, seems to represent the essential duality 
of the universe. It strikes root downward into un- 
conscious matter, from whence it derives the means of 
growth, and its own separate standing-place in creation. 
But it also strives upward into the air and light of 
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heaven, where it develops the nobler part of its being. 
It seems, by a natural appetency, like the sunflower, to 
seek out those ethereal influences, by which alone it can 
be unfolded into maturity and perfection. This life of 
the plant is good and beautiful, as a gift of the boimtiftd 
Creator, and by its varied energy clothes the uncon- 
scious earth with its own beauty. But it is limited 
in its power to realize its own law, unconscious and 
void of intelligence, and herein may be called evil. 
This defect is shown in abortive growths, where the 
powers of vegetation have been unable to surmount the 
opposing powers around them ; as in the seeds which, in 
stony ground, have no depth of earth, and wither under 
the scorching sunbeam, or those which are choked in 
the thorny ground, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
We may see it, also, in the pathless and untrodden 
wildernesses, where the luxuriance of vegetation runs to 
waste, through the absence of wise control, and putrid 
exhalations are bred from its decay; when its limited 
powers have exhausted and spent themselves, and resign 
its products back to the chaos of forces which are always 
blindly at work in every part of the material world. 

Let us turn from vegetables to animals, and we meet 
with a new and higher form of good and evil. The 
life of the lower animals, though hard to define, may 
perhaps be viewed as a power of perception, appetite, 
and self-motion, endowed with organs suitable for its 
exercise, and also with the power of reproduction. It is 
boimded, in all these faculties, by the range of the 
visible creation, is finite in its energies, incapable of 
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apprehending spiritual and eternal truth, and is liable 
to decay when the limit has been reached of its natural 
activity. In these essential limitations of the animal life 
consists its metaphysical evil. And since these limita- 
tions are joined with a faculty of perception and a 
certain power of choice, according to the variety of 
objects perceived, they involve the possibility of natural 
evil, or suffering, and under a form which bears a close 
analogy with moral evil. For the animal instinct which 
pursues blindly its own satisfaction, when it involves 
the pain and death of another, resembles closely, in its 
working, the effect of wickedness in higher natures, that 
rejoice maliciously in the infliction of torture and misery. 
It differs from it, as metaphysical from moral evil, or the 
natural absence of a noble faculty, fr-om its abuse and 
perversion. And since the higher animals are capable 
of instincts of attachment, and habits of obedience to a 
superior will, by which they seem to rise above their 
own level into the likeness of moral agents, so in these 
cases, the development of those instincts which cause 
injury to others awakens a dimmer feeling of responsi- 
bility; and the ideas of vice, malice, and punishment are 
instinctively applied to them in the current language of 
men. In proportion as any animal seems capable, under 
the eye of man, of apprehending a higher being than its 
own, we seem forced to recognise in it the dawn of a 
higher responsibility. The attachment of the faithful 
dog or horse to its master is the subject of instinctive 
praise ; while the blind rage of the angry bull, or the 
bloodthirsty appetite of the tiger, that slaughters 
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victims wantonly, when its hunger is appeased, excites 
instinctively a feeling of reprobation ; and these emotions 
differ, perhaps, in degree, rather than in kind, from 
those which belong to moral agents. With the dawn 
of a moral faculty, which can own a master and appre- 
hend the supremacy of reason, we discern, as in a 
twilight, the "entrance of new emotions of praise and 
blame, and a dim apparition of the great contrast between 
moral good and moral evil. 

We now reach a higher point of observation. It has 
pleased the Almighty to create spiritual beings, endowed 
with conscience, reason, and will ; capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving their Creator, of apprehending those 
eternal perfections which constitute His own felicity, 
and of gazing upon His infinite goodness and beauty. 
Such powers, in kind, appear to be the highest which 
it is possible for the Creator himself to bestow. But in 
extent and degree they may vary widely, from the 
weakness and nescience of the new-bom infant, to the 
powers of the loftiest archangel who stands before the 
throne of the Most High, and who may hold a real 
vicegerency of dominion over ten thousand thousand 
blessed and holy spirits in the kingdom of God. 

Now the very existence of creatures endowed with a 
power of free choice and a reasonable will, involves, by 
necessary consequence, the idea of moral obligation. 
Matter, in all its varieties, has a law imposed in the 
hour of its creation, which it must obey. There is no 
choice, and therefore no responsibility. But a moral 
agent, endowed with will, is not under such a physical 
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necessity. The idea of choice excludes it, and the word 
mtbst applies no longer. A sphere of active power is 
entrusted to its own keeping, and it depends on its own 
choice what line of conduct it shall pursue. Yet, since 
it is a creature, it must be under law to its Creator. 
That law, having for its object such a gift, by which 
the creature is found to resemble the Creator, must also 
have for its rule that essential perfection which is 
inseparable from the will of God. Necessity being 
excluded by the nature of the gift, obligation must 
supply its place. It is the only form of law which 
is applicable to a creature so endowed; and since a law 
there must be, or it would not be a creature, it ought to be 
like God, because it is formed in His image ; it ought 
to do the will of God with a free and willing submis- 
sion, because it is really the work of His hand. These 
two maxims, derived from the very constitution of every 
moral agent, created in the image of its Maker ; that it 
ought to serve Him with the complete submission of 
unconscious matter, which cannot choose but obey, and 
to reflect His perfect goodness, with a liberty and 
purity like those of the Creator himself; are the poles 
around which the whole universe of moral obligation 
must revolve perpetually. 

Such agents, however noble the faculties with which 
they are endowed, have limitations, which arise from the 
fact that they are creatures, and constitute the meta- 
physical evil inseparable from their being. They may 
be immortal, but they are not from eternity. They 
may be pure, but they are not immutable. They may 
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have vast powers of intelligence, but there is a bound to 
their actual knowledge. They may apprehend God, by 
a spiritual intuition ; but they cannot comprehend Him, 
or search out all the depths of His infinite being. They 
may be good, wearing the image of their Maker ; but, 
unlike Him, they can be tempted with evil. They 
may be dwelling in the truth ; but it is in their choice 
to abide in that truth, or to depart from it into false- 
hood and darkness. As created by God, they have a 
Divine capacity for attaining higher and higher degrees 
of moral insight and pure intelligence. As formed out 
of nothing, they may be called children of an eternal 
night, and are equally capable of losing themselves in 
an awful abyss of moral darkness. The greatness of the 
gifts bestowed upon them must measure the greatness of 
their possible fall; since godlike powers abused, while 
their natural excellence remains, must issue in a moral 
chaos, abounding in every hateful form of diabolical 
wickedness. 

Thus every creature of God, called out of nothing by 
his almighty power, is like a planet in the sunlight, 
with one hemisphere of natural good, and another of 
natural evil. As bom of God, it is simply and purely 
good ; as bom out of nothingness, it is purely and simply 
evil. But this evil, in the first state of creation, is not 
the same with impurity or moral guilt. In natural 
things, it is simply defect, or the essential limitation of 
their being. In moral agents, it is defectibility as well 
as limitation, and includes the possibility of abusing 
the power of choice, that highest gift of the bountiful 
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Creator. Every creature, as soon as created, casts from 
it a shadow on the side opposite to the True Sun. From 
the very fact of its existence there result inevitably 
many possibilities of evil. No simple act, even of Al- 
mighty Power, can set aside this eternal truth. But it 
is the very province of Infinite Wisdom to dispose, 
overrule, and control all the creatures Omnipotence has 
made ; and, recognising the unalterable contrast of light 
and darkness, of moral good and evil, so to unfold it 
before the eyes of the moral universe, that the unfallen 
may be maintained in their sinless purity ; and the fallen 
and rebellious either recovered to purity again, or com- 
pelled, while enduring the righteous judgment of the 
Most High, to manifest, through eternal ages, the 
height and depth of His victorious goodness. 



CHAPTEE in. 

ON THE CREATION OF FEEE AGENTS. 

The creation of moral and accountable beings is the 
first main step in those ways of Divine Providence 
which have caused deep and perplexed questionings in 
thoughtful minds. If it was decreed, by the wisdom 
and goodness of the Most High, to create beings like 
angels and men, so nobly endowed, why did not his 
Almighty Power secure them against the fearful inroads 
of moral evil, with its present, undeniable fruits of world- 
wide sorrow, and those still sadder results which reve- 
lation sets before us, of everlasting shame and ruin? 
How can the permission of such a fall, if it could easily 
have been averted, be reconcilable with the simplest 
notion of benevolence ? or what possible gain can result, 
that might not have been secured by the hand of Omni- 
potence, without an experience so unutterably awful? 
And again, if it be held that such a course was impos- 
sible in its own nature, the difficulty seems to recur in 
another form. Why did not the Almighty refrain from 
the exercise of his creative power, when He foreknew 
certainly that the issue, to an innumerable multitude, if 
not to the great majority of the spirits He made, would 
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be to Involve them in a dark abyss of hopeless despair 
and awM misery? 

These difficulties were fully stated by the philosopher 
Bayle, at the close of the seventeenth century ; and 
Leibnitz, in his " Theodicaea/^ has exercised the powers 
of his eminently fertile and profound intellect in fur- 
nishing a reply. If the views he there propounds were 
altogether just and valid, the only aim of a later writer 
should be, to expand them into fuller detail, and bring 
them out into clearer relief by a popular exposition. 
But though no previous writer has perhaps done more 
to throw light upon the subject, his theory appears too 
metaphysical and cold, too closely mixed up with his 
baseless hypothesis of the pre-established harmony, and 
borders too nearly on the fatal maxim, that evil may be 
chosen on account of its supposed good results, to give 
full satisfaction to the intelligent Christian. The state- 
ment, however, he has made of the difficulties to be 
surmounted, will form a suitable preface to our farther 
inquiries. May the Spirit who searcheth even the deep 
things of God, go before us with a torch of heavenly 
truth, that we may not lose our footing amidst these 
ocean pathways of Divine Providence ! 

" It may be objected," the German philosopher ob- 
serves, in prefacing his reply to the arguments of Bayle, 
" that all the reality, and what is called the substance 
of the act, in sin itself, is the work of God, since all 
creatures and all their acts derive from Him whatever is 
real in them ; whence it might be inferred that He is not 
only the physical, but even the moral cause of sin ; since 
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He ax;ts most freely, and does nothing without a perfect 
knowledge both of the thing and all its consequences. 
And it is not enough to say, that God has made himself 
a law to concur with the wills and resolutions of men ; 
for, beside the strangeness of his having made such a 
law, of which He must have known the consequences, 
the chief difficulty is, that it seems the evil will itself 
could not exist without some concurrence, and even 
predetermination on his part, which contributes to excite 
this will in man, or any other reasonable being. For an 
action, though evil, is not the less dependent upon God. 
Whence it might be inferred, finally, that God does all 
things without distinction, the good and the evil ; unless 
we admit two principles, with the Manicheans. 

" But even if God only concurred with a general con- 
currence, it is enough, it may be said, to render Him a 
moral cause of evil, that nothing happens without his 
permission. And, to say nothing of the fall of angels, 
He knows all that will happen, if He places man in such 
and such circumstances after He has created him, and 
still He does not forbear to place him in them. Man is 
exposed to temptations, to which it is known that he 
will yield, and thereby be the cause of frightful evils ; 
that by this fall the whole human race will be infected, 
and put under a kind of necessity of sinning, which has 
been called Original Sin ; that the world will hereby be 
brought into a strange confusion; that by this means 
sickness and death will be introduced, with a thousand 
other calamities, which afiect both the good and the 
evil ; that wickedness will reign, and virtue be oppressed 
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here below ; and that thus there will almost seem to be 
no providence. But it is much worse, when we consider 
the life to come ; since only a small number of men will 
be saved, and all the rest will perish eternally. Besides, 
these men, destined to salvation, will have been drawn 
from the corrupted mass by a choice without reason, 
whether we say that God had regard to their fiiture 
good actions, their faith, or their works ; or it is affirmed 
that He chose to give them these good qualities, because 
he had predestined them to salvation. For though it is 
said, in the more mitigated systems, that God has been 
willing to save all men ; and is allowed in those more 
generally received, that He made his Son to assume 
human nature, to expiate their sins, so that all who 
believe in Him with a lively and lasting faith will be 
saved ; it still remains true that this lively faith is a gift 
of God ; that we are dead to all good works, and that it 
needs preventing grace to excite our will. And whether 
election be the cause or consequence of the design of 
God, to give faith, it still remains true that He gives 
faith or salvation to whomsoever He pleases, without 
there appearing to be any reason for his choice, which 
only falls upon a very small number of men. So that 
it is a terrible judgment, that God, having given his 
only-begotten Son for the whole human race, and being 
the only Author and Master of the salvation of men, 
notwithstanding saves so few, and leaves all the rest to the 
Devil, his enemy, who torments them for ever, and makes 
them curse their Creator, although they were all created 
to show forth His goodness, justice, and other perfections. 
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And this result is the more frightful, since all these men 
are miserable through eternity, only because God ex- 
posed their parents to a temptation which He knew 
they would not resist ; and that this sin is inherent and 
imputed to men before their will has part in it ; that this 
hereditary vice determines their wills to commit actual 
sins, and a multitude of men, infants and adults, who 
have never heard of Jesus Christ, die before receiving 
the help that is needful to rescue them from this gulf of 
sin, and are condemned to be for ever rebels against 
God, and engulfed in horrible misery, with the most 
wicked of all creatures ; although in reality these men 
have not been more wicked than others, and perhaps 
some of them less guilty than a part of the elect, who 
have been saved by a grace irrespective of character, 
and enjoy thereby an eternal felicity, which they never 
deserved." 

Such are the serious difficulties which appear to lie 
against the scheme of Providence, as experience opens it 
before us ; or as deducible, in the judgment of many 
theologians, from the statements of the Christian reve- 
lation. The first main subject to which they refer is 
the creation of free agents, with the foresight, or even 
the fore-appointment of their fall, and of all its fatal 
consequences of misery and ruin. 

The solution of this first difficulty, which Leibnitz 
has proposed, is of the following nature. The wisdom 
and goodness of God require that out of all possible 
worlds or systems of Providence He should choose the 
best. But the essential truth of things implies that a 
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world into which moral evil enters, and enters widely, 
is really best on the whole, since a greater good results 
from its permission. Therefore the wisdom of God 
requires that He should permit the entrance of evil, 
and forbids that exercise of Omnipotence by which 
alone it could have been averted. This permission is 
not the same with direct causation, since evil, from its 
very nature, can have no other than a deficient cause. 
It is also free from all moral blame, because its real 
motive is the purpose of securing a greater good, than 
would be otherwise possible to be achieved. 

So far as this theory recognises the perfect wisdom of 
God's providence, it commends itself instinctively to the 
natural conscience. But the main difficulty remains 
untouched — how a world in which sin and sorrow have 
made such immense ravages can really be the best of 
all possible worlds. What is that greater good, for the 
sake of which innumerable beings, capable of immortal 
happiness, are exposed to temptation, sunk in the 
depths of sin, and consigned to a gulf of eternal misery ? 
This greater good must have respect, either to the glory 
of God or the happiness of creation. But is it not 
more glorious for the Divine goodness to delight in 
sustaining the universe in unmingled and perfect bliss, 
than to have the hosannahs of praise and joy mingled 
with the smoke of perpetual torment, and the wail of 
ceaseless despair? And is not the same alternative, 
while it would reflect more brightly the glory of the 
Divine goodness, equally conducive to the* fullest happi- 
ness of all creation? The antithesis, then, remains in 
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its fall force and perplexity. You say that the present 
world is the best possible, because only such could pro- 
ceed from a Being infinitely good and wise. We 
affirm, the objector may retort, that it is not the best 
possible, because, without perplexing ourselves with 
subtle inquiries, or losing ourselves in the infinite, we can 
conceive one plainly more conducive to the Divine glory, 
and to the happiness of creation. That world so clearly 
to be preferred is one over which moral evil should never 
be suffered to cast its dark and hateful shadows. It is 
one where the Almighty, by His sovereign power, should 
at once unveil to countless numbers of sinless and happy 
spirits all those glorious perfections, which now only a 
few of them attain to perceive and enjoy, after a long and 
perilous course of probation, wherein multitudes of their 
fellow-creatures are sunk and stranded for ever. 

The only way in which this objection can be parried 
is by an intermediate hypothesis of the following cha- 
racter. We may conceive that it is competent to the 
Divine Power to sustain all moral agents in a state of 
purity and sinless perfection, but not to endow them, in 
this case, with all the wisdom and holiness, or the com- 
prehension of the Divine goodness, which results from 
the permitted entrance and continuance of sin. It may 
thus be urged that the higher bliss of the redeemed, 
and the fuller display of the Divine attributes, in their 
depths of holy justice and heights of victorious grace, 
more than compensate for those mournful and terrible 
results which flow from the actual permission of moral 
evil. 
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This IS, perhaps, the stage In the solution of this 
grand difficulty which is most usually attained by 
thoughtful and devout Christians. It is a conclusion 
in which those who cannot help starting the inquiry, 
and still desire to pursue it in the spirit of humble faith 
and holy reverence, may rest with a partial satisfaction, 
since it reconciles, at least in some imperfect manner, 
the more solemn revelations of the Gospel with the 
attribute of Divine wisdom. At the same time it 
remains exposed to moral and intellectual difficulties 
not easily removed. For on this view every redeemed 
saint must be exposed to reflections of a strange and per- 
plexing kind. " I might have been as happy," he may 
say, " as the sinless angels, and all who are now in misery 
might have shared with me this measure of felicity. 
But that I might enjoy an overplus of blessing, and a 
deeper insight into the Divine goodness, numbers of my 
own fellows have been left to sink for ever into an 
abyss of woe. And I am called upon to adore this 
arrangement as the perfection of wisdom and love, and 
to celebrate the infinite riches of that grace which has 
raised me so much higher in glory, by the fearftd price 
of eternal misery to many of my fellow-sinners. How 
can I, without a hateful selfishness, regard this result 
as preferable to the other ? Can selfishness, then, have 
a deeper insight into the abysses of Divine goodness 
than perfect brotherly love ? If this be impossible, then 
it must be equally incredible that creatures saved in 
such a way, and at such a terrible price of misery, can 
see further and deeper into the Divine glory than if 
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they had been happy and holy dwellers in a sinless 



universe/' 



But the intellectual difficulty is no less formidable. 
The Almighty, on this hypothesis, could certainly have 
prevented the fell both of men and angels; but He 
could not bestow upon them, if unfallen, the same 
happiness and glory which may now be attained 
through the bitter experience of sin and misery. What 
ground of reason can there be for a double assumption, 
one-half of which is so plainly arbitrary ? If Omni- 
potence forbids a limit in one direction, why not in the 
other? It is even harder to believe that there are 
heights of knowledge and happiness which the Almighty 
is unable to bestow on sinless creatures, who accept and 
desire the gift, than that moral agents, mutable though 
sinless, may plunge themselves into sin by their own 
choice, in spite of every means that can possibly be 
used to preserve them from a fall so terrible. In the 
eye of reason, the former assumption is more incredible 
than the latter. And since either the one or the other 
must be admitted as true, before we can clear the Divine 
wisdom and goodness, in our thoughts,, from the dark 
cloud with which the reign of evil has obscured them, 
or obtain any tolerable resting-place for our understand- 
ings, in gazing on the abyss of Providence, it remains 
to weigh the other alternative, which has perhaps never 
been fairly and fully examined, either by philosophers 
or divines. 

To meet the exigency, then, of that great problem, 
which forces itself on our notice, in spite of ourselves, 

E 
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in a thousand forms, and has exercised thoughtful 
minds in all ages, we irust advance, I conceive, a step 
further than Leibnitz has ventured to do, in the recog- 
nition of the unchangeable laws of being. We must 
enlarge still further the sphere of Omniscient wisdom, 
even at the price of seeming (and it is an appearance 
only) to contract the range of Omnipotence. We must 
transfer to one Divine perfection what the darkened 
mind of man, seeking an excuse or palliation for his 
own guiltiness, has falsely referred to another, and 
thereby confused his own conscience, and thrown a veil 
of night around the ways of an all-wise Providence. 
We must maintain — and show the truth and consistency 
of the doctrine — that moral evil has neither been posi- 
tively decreed, nor negatively permitted, but simply 
foreseen, by the God of infinite holiness, who cannot 
behold it without an intense abhorrence ; that its 
entrance is an inseparable result of the creation of free 
moral agents ; and is the object of foresight to the 
Omniscient wisdom, but not of prevention even by 
Almighty Power ; but that, having been foreseen, infi- 
nite power, wisdom, and love have conspired to provide 
a wonderful remedy ; so that where sin hath abounded, 
grace will much more abound, and death shall at last 
be swallowed up in a glorious victory. Two main 
principles have thus to be established. First, that 
the entrance of moral evil is due entirely to the mutable 
will of the creature, and in no respect to the decree of 
the Almighty, or even to that active permission which 
consists in the voluntary withholding of some needful 
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and possible succour. And, secondly, that the foresight 
of its first entrance, and all the awful results that have 
followed, are no sufficient reason why God should have 
forborne the highest and noblest exercise of His crea- 
tive power; since evil would then have achieved a 
more fatal triumph, in the bare contemplation of it as 
possible, than now in its actual entrance and reign. 
The Uncreated Life would have been sealed up perpe- 
tually within its hidden fountain. God would have been 
defrauded of His glory, and the universe of its being. 

Our first point of departure, in this difficult inquiry, 
must be from those facts which are already known. 
Men and angels are the only two races of moral agents 
of whose existence we have any certain information. In 
each instance we learn, either from revelation alone, or 
from revelation confirmed by daily experience, the mourn- 
ful certainty of the entrance of moral evil. It is true 
that fertile imaginations have busied themselves often 
with inventing unknown races of intelligent creatures, 
the inhabitants of other suns or planets, among whom 
sin has never found a place ; and have sought to gather, 
from beautiful dreams of their unbroken felicity, more 
cheerftd views of the Divine Benevolence, than they 
have thought it possible to gain from the actual history 
of our own world, or even from the revelations of the 
word of God. But these conjectures have no single 
grain of direct evidence. Experience teaches us nothing 
respecting these unknown races ; and Scripture, while 
it reveals to us the existence of angels, both fallen and 
unfallen, and is rich in messages that throw light upon 

e2 
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the ways of God, maintains on this subject a total and 
expressive silence. Our only safe mode of reasoning is 
from facts that are known, and not from the fairy dreams 
of imagination ; which, even when most attractive on a 
casual glance, are apt to seduce us from the thorny 
ascent of truth by which we might attain a more 
glorious prospect, and learn to gaze on the imiverse 
in the light of heaven. The reality, which proceeds 
from the Infinite Wisdom itseK, could we view it in its 
true light, must be fairer, nobler, and more wonderfully 
beautiful, than all the flights of mere fancy, however 
captivating they may appear to be. 

It is further evident that the word of God nowhere 
asserts, what has been so often assumed by metaphy- 
sicians and divines, that the prevention of moral evil^ 
in a world of free agents, was possible in its own nature. 
The fall, either of men or angels, is never ascribed, 
either directly or indirectly, to the will of God. Men 
have often added this doctrine to Gx)d's word ; but they 
have never found it revealed. The Scriptures assume 
the fact, in the case of angels, and recount it, in the case 
of men, but without one hint that more effectual means 
might easily have precluded this dark apparition of evil 
altogether. Their most distinct revelations on this mys- 
terious subject look rather in the opposite direction. 
They warn us solemnly against a dangerous delusion to 
which the sinner is naturally prone. " Let no man say, 
when he is tempted, I am tempted of God ; for God 
cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth He any 
man." They disclaim, on the part of God, any pleasure 
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in the continued evil of His creatures, when actually 
fallen. " Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked dieth, 
saith the Lord God, and not that he should turn from 
his wickedness and live?" They announce the fall of 
man in these expressive words : " that God made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inventions." 
And the apostasy of the first apostate, among the angels, 
is described in words, which still more strongly seem to 
discountenance the idea, that an arbitrary choice of God 
was a concurrent cause of his ruin. " Ye are of your 
father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do. 
He was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is a 
liar, and the father of it.^' The Almighty Power of 
God is proclaimed and magnified in a thousand forms ; 
but is never once applied to the subject before us, or 
asserted to include a power to have prevented altogether 
the entrance of evil into the moral universe. 

The way is thus left entirely open, so far as the autho- 
rity of Scripture is concerned, for the supposition here 
advanced, that the prevention of all evil, in a world of 
created free agents, may be strictly impossible in its own 
nature. We have even, perhaps, a partial presumption in 
its favour, since, in the two only races of moral agents 
whose existence is known to us, the presence and wide 
prevalence of moral evil is a revealed and certain truth. 

There are four questions which have now to be an- 
swered, before we can determine the truth or falsehood 
of the supposition which has to be examined. What is 
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the meaning of creation, in general? What are the 
meaning and the necessary results of creation, in the 
case of a free agent ? What is the nature of temptation 
to evil, or the mutability and defectibility of the crea- 
ture ? And finally, what are the means, possible in 
their own nature, by which their apostasy could be pre- 
vented, and their continuance in holiness and happiness 
have been more efiectually secured ? What could have 
been done more by the all-wise Creator, for the vineyard 
He had planted, that He has not done ? or what is there 
in His dealings that can warrant the notion of a volun- 
tary and active concurrence, by way of direct permission, 
in the entrance of evil ? 

I. A view of creation has been current in the schools, 
which goes far towards denying it altogether, and opens 
the door to a thorough Pantheism. The preservation of 
creatures, it is aflirmed, is a continual creation. It is 
unfolded by Leibnitz, who adds the inferences of Bayle, 
and endeavours to disprove them : — 

"In consequence of this doctrine, it seems that the 
creature never exists, that it is always being born and 
always dying, like time, motion, and other successive ex- 
istences. Plato has believed this of material and sensible 
things, saying that they are in a perpetual flux, and are 
always hecoming^ but never are. But he has judged 
quite differently of immaterial substances, which alone 
he considered real ; and in this he was not altogether 
wrong. But the continual creation respects all creatures 
without distinction. 

" The Cartesians, after their master, seek to prove it 
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by a principle not sufficiently conclusive. They say 
that the moments of time having no necessary link one 
with another, it does not follow, from my existing this 
moment, that I shall subsist the moment following, 
unless the same cause which gives me being now, gives 

it me also for the instant following M. Weigel 

of Jena drew up a proof of the existence of God, which 
came really to this continual creation. Each moment of 
the existence of things depended, he said, on God, who 
revives everything out of himself every moment. And 
since they perish every moment, there needs always some 
one to revive them, who must be God. But this is not 
exact enough to be called a demonstration. It would 
be needful to prove that the creature is ever rising out 
of nothing, and falling into it again, and especially to 
show that the privilege of lasting more than a moment 

belongs by its nature to the necessary Being alone 

What we may affirm with safety is, that the creature 
depends continually on the Divine Power, and not less 
after it has begun to be, than at the beginning. This 
dependence implies that it would not continue to exist, 
if God did not continue to act ; and further, that this 
Divine activity is free. Nothing hinders but that this 
conservative action may be called production, and even 
creation. For the dependence being as great afterward 
as at first, the extrinsic character, of being new or not 
new, does not change its nature." 

He then proceeds to mention the inferences of Bayle, 
which he himself disclaims. " We must conclude that 
God does everything, and that there are neither first, 
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nor second, nor occasional causes among all His crea- 
tures, as it is easy to prove. For at this moment, when 
I speak, I am such as I am, with all my circumstances, 
such a thought, such an action, such a posture ; and 
if God creates me at this moment such as I am, as we 
must affirm on this hypothesis. He creates me with such 
a thought, action, motion, and determination. We 
cannot say that God creates me first, and then, being 
created, He produces with me my movements and deter- 
minations. For, since God creates me this instant, if 
we say that afterward He produces my actions along 
with me, we must of necessity conceive a second instant 
for this action. It is certain, then, on this hypothesis, 
that the creatures have no more any bond or relation 
with their actions than with producing themselves in 
the first moment of their own creation." 

This doctrine, however, of the Cartesians and some 
scholastics, that preservation is a creation perpetually 
renewed, is alike opposed to Scripture and reason. It 
is opposed to Scripture, which speaks of creation con- 
stantly as a finished work, and puts it in contrast with 
the Divine government of creatures already made. For, 
even if we refer the seventh day^s rest to a reconstitution 
of our earth, rather than to the first origin of the universe, 
the natural conclusion firom the history will be the same. 
The six days* creation, completed once for all, and 
followed by a day of rest, cannot but imply a similar 
contrast between the original act of creation, which called 
the universe out of nothing, and that ceaseless Pro- 
vidence which admits of no end. 
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The doctrine is equally opposed to sound reason. If 
the existences of every moment proceed immediately 
jfrom Grod himseK, and not at all from the existences of 
the previous moment, we have a series of perpetual 
illusions, a phantasmagoria momentarily produced by 
the Almighty, but no proper existences whatever. We 
have innumerable phenomena, but no beings. For con- 
tinuance is essential to the very notion of a being. We 
may conceive of one whose duration is very short ; but 
if it has no duration at all, it cannot possibly have a 
real existence. Creation, in its very nature, implies the 
communication of active powers to a nothing which 
becomes something by the very act of receiving them. 
It is a mysterious generation of being out of nothingness. 
But while acts may be momentary, powers are and must 
be continuous. And hence to aflSrm that preservation 
is a continual creation, is really to deny a creation 
altogether, and plunges us into an abyss of Pantheistic 
darkness. 

But it may be urged that the dependence of the 
creature on its Creator must be as complete afterward 
as at the beginning. This, however, is a mere fallacy. 
Before creation, it depends on the will of God whether 
or not the creature shall receive any being. After its 
creation, it depends on His creative will for having 
received those particular powers and no others. The 
dependence is clearly diflferent in kind in the one state 
and the other. Now, the moment of creation is the 
transition from one kind of dependence to the other ; and 
this transition can never serve to define either kind of 
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dependence, between which it is the transition. As soon 
as created, the dependence of the creature begins to be 
of the very same nature as it continues afterward to 
be ; but this can never prove that it is created afresh 
every moment. 

How, then, may creation be defined ? It is the calling 
of a fresh existence out of nothing, by the bestowment 
of certain active powers, in which consist the essence 
and character of the new being. These powers may be 
perishable, if they refer to perishable objects, or include 
conditions of activity which may cease to be fulfilled. 
They will be imperishable, when they have respect to 
indestructible objects, or to eternal and unchangeable 
truth. But, in either case, they are gifts of God without 
repentance. Creation is virtually denied altogether, 
when we refer all action immediately to God, and sup- 
pose a farther action of His power, distinct from creation 
itself, to be needful for the bare continuance of all 
creature activity. 

But does not this view interfere with the perfection 
of the Almighty, as the Preserver of the creatures He 
has made, who upholds all things by the word of His 
power? The reverse seems to be much nearer the 
truth. That cannot be preserved which has no proper 
existence of its own. The shifting phenomena of each 
moment are not preserved, but vary perpetually ; and if 
all action were properly the action of God himseK, all 
preservation becomes a contradiction in terms. The 
title is applied to Him in the Scriptures with no refer- 
ence to a metaphysical idea that eludes our grasp, of 
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a perpetually renewed creation, but with distinct relation 
to those creatures whose life is perishable and liable to 
decay, or else to that wise foresight which has ensured 
the continual adaptation of the material universe to the 
great purposes it was intended to fulfil. He " preserveth 
man and beast" when He so arranges all things by His 
Providence, that no fatal hindrance interferes with the 
development of their powers, and cuts short the thread 
of their frail being. 

The creation of free agents involves a deeper mystery. 
The active powers bestowed are in this case the nobler 
endowments of self-consciousness, choice, reason, and wiU. 
Matter, in receiving active power, receives a law which 
it must implicitly obey. Obedience to the ordinance of 
the Creator is the necessity of its being. But it is not 
so with moral agents. The power of choice, the faculty 
of reason, the gift of will, imply a higher and more 
responsible mode of existence. Created in the image 
of God himself, and reflecting the spontaneity of the 
Divine Will, they are not His tools, but His subjects 
and stewards. They have a trust committed to them, 
and a law they are bound, but not necessitated, to obey. 
It is this liberty of choice, this immunity from passive 
and compulsory subjection to a law which enforces itself 
and must be fulfilled, which constitutes their peculiar 
dignity, as the highest and noblest of all the works of 
God. 

The conception, however, of such a power of choice, 
or the free will of a moral agent, leads at once into the 
heart of a difficult controversy, which has tasked the 
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intellect, and divided the judgment, of a host of meta- 
physicians and divines. If the will is entirely deter- 
mined by the circumstances in which it Is placed, when 
combined with its own previous state, the power of choice 
seems to dwindle into a mere point, and free agency would 
be lost in a fatal necessity, as firm and unalterable as 
that by which water finds its level, or atoms obey the 
law of gravitation. If, to escape from this danger, we 
assume a liberty of indifference, or a power in the will 
to choose without a motive, like the fanciful deflexion 
of the atoms of Epicurus from a straight line, we intro- 
duce a reign of mere chance, in which all foresight is 
impossible. All reasoning from causes is destroyed, if 
innumerable events may occur continually without any 
assignable cause, either in the creature or the Creator; 
and all predictions of the future would be impossible, 
even to Omniscience itself. How can we escape from this 
perilous alternative, in which Chance and Fate threaten, 
each in its turn, to thrust down the living God from the 
throne of the universe ? 

To solve this hard problem, let us dwell for a moment 
on the conceptions we are led to form of the Divine 
nature. The Being of God is infinitely necessary, and 
yet His will is infinitely free. He cannot deny himself, 
but He does all things according to His own good plea- 
sure. This glorious antithesis, which reason itself unfolds, 
appears to be ftirther illustrated in the primal mystery 
of the Christian faith. " As the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in 
himself.^* " To have life in himself is equivalent 
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to essential perfection, the necessity of unchangeable 
and perfect goodness. But the Father hath given this 
to the Son, and in the idea of a gift is involved the 
conception of entire freedom, and the absence of all con- 
straint and compulsion. The necessity of being infinitely 
good, to speak with reverence, is the first and deepest 
ground of the Divine Being — the abyss where thought 
loses itself in pure adoration of the unsearchable. To 
bave a free and infinite delight in all goodness, and in 
commtmicating that goodness freely, is a second aspect 
of the samjC Infinite Perfection, eternally flowing from 
that hidden fountain; and though equally incompre- 
hensible in itself, more capable of being apprehended, 
while it stoops to our weakness, and unveils itself in ten 
thousand fomjs of condescending love. 

Now it is the very constitution of a moral and rea- 
sonable being, or free agent, to have been created in the 
image of God. Each of them was designed, like a dew- 
drop sparkling in the sunbeam, to be the reflection of 
His pure and perfect being. And hence the same 
antithesis of liberty and necessity must be found here 
also, as in the glorious Archetype himself. The will of 
such a creature is neither undetermined, which would 
resign the dominion of the world to chance, nor neces- 
sitated and constrained by outward circumstances, which 
would equally establish the supremacy of a blind and 
inevitable Fate. It is strictly self-determined. Circum- 
stances and motives persuade, but do not compel. There 
is a real liberty, but it is not the liberty of pure indif- 
ference, or the power of deciding without any motive 
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and reason whatever. The self which determines is the 
deep and hidden ground of the creature^s whole being ; 
and, as it is good or evil, decides the weight of the 
motives themselves, and the practical result of the cir- 
cumstances out of which they arise. On the other hand, 
to an eye that can fathom the good and evil, actual or 
potential, of every moral agent, the results of its choice 
will not be undetermined, but may be foreseen in the 
moral cause out of which they will actually flow. This, 
however, can only be attained, in all cases, by that Infinite 
Wisdom which knows all the possibilities of existence, 
and compasses about the very roots of all created being. 
That the will, when tempted, must fall, is a falsehood 
which reason and the word of God equally condemn. 
It is a choice, and not a fatal necessity, when it does occur. 
That it may fall, is a conclusion which might be drawn 
from even a partial experience, and a limited insight 
into the laws of creation. That, in such and such cases, 
it will fall, is a certain truth to the eye of Omniscience ; 
but the grounds of this knowledge, except in the simpler 
cases of confirmed and habitual transgression, lie too deep 
to be readily approached by mere human wisdom. When 
we say the will has chosen good or evil, because such was 
its own character, we have gone as deep as it is possible 
for us to do ; and whatever would persuade us to refer 
its choice, either to the necessity of circumstances with- 
out, or a capricious, uncaused, and imaccountable impulse 
within, is a falsehood which deadens the conscience, 
and tends to undermine all the foundations of moral 
government. 
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Now if such be the nature of free agency, it must 
involve important consequences, with regard to the mode 
of the Divine operation in dealing with creatures thus 
fearfully and wonderfully made. They can be dealt 
with only according to the nature which the Creator has 
bestowed upon them. Physical impulse and forcible 
constraint are here as inapplicable as reasonings with 
a stone, or expostulations with a lump of clay. So far 
as we can gather, either from the voice of reason, or 
the tenor of Scripture, persuasion, command, entreaty, 
threatening, and promise, are the only legitimate and 
possible modes of Divine government. A power has 
been given, for wise and worthy ends, the dignity of 
which refuses to be dealt with on lower terms ; and the 
Almighty would deny His own workmanship, and con- 
tradict His own wisdom, by seeking to deal with such 
creatures in any other way. The facts which the word 
of God reveals, with regard to the possible recovery of 
guilty and rebellious souls by Divine grace, when fairly 
examined, do not impeach this conclusion of reason, which 
finds such a mass of consenting testimony in the word 
of God. They do not prove that even the Almighty 
can change the will of man without its own consent, but 
only that, in certain cases, to be considered hereafter more 
fully, that consent may be secured. Repentance is no 
piece of celestial mechanism, but a great and stupendous 
moral change. Moral agencies are always employed 
in producing it, though it lies deeper than the ordinary 
sphere of moral suasion. From the first command in 
Paradise, to the parting invitation, where the Spirit and 
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the Bride say, Come, and invite the wanderers of earth 
to slake their thirst with the Kving waters of salvation, 
the whole of Scripture confirms the principle here 
advanced — that moral agents can be ruled only by moral 
influence, and that mechanism, compulsion, and mere 
physical constraint, are means incompatible with the 
essential laws of their nature, which Almighty Power 
cannot, and Infinite Wisdom refuses to employ; so that 
the supposition that such remedies can avail when all 
others have failed, is nothing else than a mischievous 
delusion. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON TEMPTATION IN FREE AGENTS. 

It has now been endeavoured to show that the creation 
of Free Agents implies the bestowment of active powers, 
by which the creature is exempted jfrom physical 
constraint ; so that Omnipotence is self-limited, by its 
own gift, to deal with it in the way of moral suasion and 
influence alone. How far this influence may extend, in 
the case of a Being infinitely wise and powerful — what 
mighty moral engines may be brought to bear upon the 
spirit, or whether it may not be persuaded, by its own 
consent and the consciousness of need, to abdicate its 
own vicegerency for a season, so as to be re-created 
morally by a deeper work of Divine power than creation 
itself — are questions to be solved rather by the light 
of revelation and experience, than by the force of 
abstract reasoning. But the fundamental maxim must 
still be maintained, without which aU Providence 
becomes a sea of darkness ; that moral means alone 
are open, even to Omnipotence itself, whereby to 
govern a moral creation, and control the thoughts, 
actions, and desires of reasonable and immortal spirits, 
created at first in the image of God. 

F 
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would remain linked with the great Source of all created 
being, and abide under the approving smile of the 
Eternal King. 

The temptations to evil, in such a creature, must 
result from the essential limitations of its own being. 
It is limited alike in power, wisdom, and goodness. Its 
will has bounds which it cannot surpass ; and whether 
placed lower or higher among its fellows, it can easily 
conceive a range of activity, or a degree of authority, 
larger and fuller than its own. Its intellect knows 
something of the Maker and His works ; but still more 
remains unknown ; and it is able to speculate far and 
wide among these conceivable possibilities of being. 
It may strive in its thoughts to reconcile things incom- 
patible, which its ignorance may deem reconcilable, 
and thus revel amidst the seductive combinations of an 
ideal universe. Its goodness is limited and dependent. 
It continues only sq long as the will abides in submis- 
sion to that Divine command of love, which is its chief 
link of union with its Maker, and with the whole universe 
of being. In the observance of that law is its only 
safety. It is the path by which it may rise into higher 
and higher knowledge of the truth, and more intense 
activity and joy of will, in the service of the Most 
High, and maintain dominion over those lower creatures 
which He may have placed in subjection under it. But 
aU the possibilities of good, which the intellect may 
conceive to lie in the undiscovered universe of being ; 
and all the energy of the will, when it chafes, like an 
ocean on its shores, against the primary law of subjection 
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that limits its independence, constitute temptations to 
disobedience. There is a shadowy universe of possible 
felicity in untried, self-chosen pathways, which arrays 
itself against the experience of present happiness in the 
service of God, and the authority of a law which com- 
mends itself, by its own light, to the deepest conscious- 
ness of the spiritual being. 

Every moral agent, therefore, by the mere fact of its 
creation, is placed between two unknown worlds, which 
solicit its choice in opposite directions. It finds itself, 
from the first birth of inward self-consciousness, placed 
under a moral law, which contains its own evidence 
of binding obligation, but which it clearly has the 
power to disobey. All its actual experience, whether 
brief or long, has been one of happiness in obedience. 
But unknown regions of hope are before it. On either 
side the prospect is immense, of growing felicity in the 
tried pathway of obedience, or of conceivable happiness, 
higher than has yet been enjoyed, in the wider fields 
of independence and self-will. One road, in its first 
entrance, appears steep and narrow, though it leads 
onward and upward to the heights of celestial glory. 
The other is wide and facile, and seems to ofier a vast 
range of fi*ee enjoyment, unvexed by the restraint of 
law, with heights and depths that appear to rival the 
happiness and independence of the Creator ; though it 
leads really to a dark abyss of gloom and misery, from 
which only infinite wisdom and goodness, by amazing 
depths of condescending grace, can rescue those who 
have once gone astray. 
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Assuming, then, the creation of free agents, are there 
any means the Almighty has forborne to employ, by 
which the door might have been barred for ever against 
the entrance of moral evil? Could something more have 
been done, which He has not done, for the vineyard of 
immortal spirits, whether planted in the heavenly or the 
earthly Paradise ? 

There are three ways in which the opposite view may 
be sustained, whether it be regarded as a vindication of 
God's almighty power, or an imputation on His good- 
ness. We may assume that God could have removed 
the sources and occasions of temptation to sin ; or have 
abolished His own creation, the moment it was ready to 
fall; or have necessitated the spirit to goodness by a 
secret and inscrutable action of His sovereign will. 

Now it is clearly within the range of Divine wisdom 
and power to vary the modes and forms of temptation 
to which His creatures are exposed. This is eminently 
true of man, in his present condition; but we must 
conceive it to be also, though less apparently, true of 
pure, unfallen spirits in heaven. But the temptation 
itself, apart from its special form, arises immediately 
out of the very laws and limitations of the created will; 
and hence its entire removal must be simply impos- 
sible. It is the prerogative of God alone, that He cannot 
be tempted with evil. While there is an active energy 
of thought and will, and a wide region of the unknown, 
which it has not traversed, there must be temptation to 
break loose from the commands of God, and rove into 
those fields in search of some higher degrees of unknown 
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felicity. It is the province of Divine wisdom to dispose 
and control the forms under which these temptations 
may appear, so far as they depend, indirectly, on positive 
agencies; but it is equally its province to discern that 
the temptation itself is the serious and solemn ordeal 
which every free agent, besides God himself, must 
undergo. 

But might not the creature be annihilated, in the 
moment when it is foreseen that temptation would 
prevail against it? This suggestion is loaded with 
difficulties, which make it manifestly unworthy of the 
Divine wisdom. In the case of man, it would imply his 
destruction, almost as soon as created, while yet sinless ; 
and the abolition of the whole race without any cause 
that would be perceptible to the rest of creation. It 
would replace the punishment of the sinful by the 
annihilation of the innocent, on grounds cognizable 
by the Creator alone. In the case of angels, the 
sudden extinction of those who fell, while they were 
still perfect and holy, must have been a new temp- 
tation to those who were spared; leading them to 
regard the Creator as a capricious despot, who de- 
lighted as much in the destruction of the innocent as in 
their creation ; and might, for anything that we can tell, 
have been the surest method of tempting them also into 
rebellion, or else have required their annihilation, to 
hinder a second and total apostasy of all the survivors 
of the first destruction. But surely it is less unworthy 
of the Divine wisdom to abstain from creation altogether, 
than to destroy all His rational creatures, almost as soon 
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a» made, and while still abiding in their uprightness, 
because of the foreseen strength and victory of unborn 
evil. It may be added, farther, that the assumption 
itself, that a spiritual being is capable of annihilation, 
is liable to very grave and serious doubt, when we 
reflect deeply on the messages of Scripture, and the 
natural meaning of creation and immortality. 

The third alternative is the form of the hypothesis, in 
which, perhaps, it finds the most general acceptance. 
Out of the doctrines of Divine grace the impression has 
arisen, and prevailed widely in the Church, that God, 
by a supernatural gift of grace, might have preserved 
men and angels infallibly in their first uprightness. We 
are thus taught that " because Adam had not received 
constancy to persevere, he so easily fell. If one objects 
that the will was placed in a slippery position, because 
its power was weak, it may be answered that the degree 
conferred was sufficient to take away every excuse. For 
surely the Deity could not be tied down to this condition, 
to make man such that he could not or would not sin. 
Such a nature might be more excellent ; but to expos- 
tulate with God is more than unjust, seeing He had fall 
right to determine how much or how little He would 
give. Why He did not sustain him by the virtue of 
perseverance is hidden in his counsel ; but no necessity 
was laid upon God to give him more than that inter- 
mediate and even transient will, that out of man's fall 
he might extract materials for His own glory.'' 

In this statement two things, widely different, are 
confounded together — what was due to man himself, and 
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what is consistent with the infinite perfection of Divine 
goodness. I may give an alms to a beggar, who has 
no claim to it ; but if I let him commit suicide before 
my eyes, when a single motion of my arm would ^ave 
arrested the fatal act, I should appeal in vain to the 
alms I had given, in proof that I had manifested a high 
degree of benevolence. In the revealed facts themselves 
of what the Creator did for Adam, there is no possible 
ground for impeaching His goodness. The temptation 
to charge Him foolishly arises entirely from the un- 
proved assumption which has been grafted on the sacred 
narrative, that there was some gift, far greater and 
better, by which the catastrophe would easily have been 
averted, and which God was unwilling to bestow. 

Now this fancied necessitation of the unfallen creature 
to goodness, however widely the hypothesis has been 
received, appears to involve a moral contradiction. It 
must be either with or without the consent of the creature 
itself. If without its consent, it supposes God to violate 
the fundamental law of the being He has just bestowed, 
while it still abides in its original perfection ; and to 
deal with a son as with a passive lump of clay. If with 
its consent, it supposes the unfallen spirit, before any 
experience of evil, and in all the conscious energy of a 
pure and upright will, to abdicate its own stewardship, 
and to anticipate, by a voluntary act, the hardest and 
deepest results of the stupendous economy of redeeming 
love. And besides, if the creature might withdraw its 
consent from a law so simple and plainly reasonable, as 
that which called upon it to love its Creator with all the 
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powers He had bestowed, how far stronger would be the 
temptation to refuse consent to a farther revelation, that 
should call upon it to abdicate its own will, and reduce 
itself to a temporary state of passive impotence, in order 
to be thereby secured against some unknown evil of 
which it had no present experience ? Either alternative 
is equally untenable in the eye of calm and sober reason ; 
while it runs counter to the whole drift and current of 
Divine revelation. 

A tacit appeal seems made, however, in the words 
just quoted from one of the first of theologians, to the 
experience of Christian believers, as if the assumption 
could be easily proved by their perseverance in the 
service of God. But " the virtue of perseverance '* in the 
two instances has little in common but the name. There 
is a provision, in the scheme of redemption, for many 
a partial fall, even of believers, and many stages of 
recovery. The argument lies really the other way. 
Even in the case of His own people, whom the Lord 
loves with a special and distinguishing love, there can 
be found, in the judgment of most Christians, no ex- 
ample of perseverance in sinless perfection. And if this 
were possible, as other Christians believe, in a few cases 
of eminent holiness, a result so rare and exceptional, 
under all the richer revelations of Divine grace, is rather 
a presumption that the gift was entirely impossible to 
be imparted by any act of mere power, before the grace 
of redemption had dawned on the night of sin and 
sorrow. On every ground of reason and experience, we 
may well accept the conclusion that every provision was 
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made, by the all-wise Creator, for the continued ohedi- 
ence of men and angels, which was consistent with the 
essential laws of created being ; and the expostulation 
addressed to the rebellious Jews is equally true in its 
eiurlier and wider application to the twofold rebellion in 
the earthly and the heavenly Paradise. " What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have not done 
to it ? Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ?" Thus God 
will be justified in His sayings, and be clear when He 
is judged. His goodness and equity will be fully cleared 
at the last from those dark clouds which the blasphemy 
of His enemies, and the dim-sighted faith of His own 
children, more ready to magnify His power than to 
apprehend the purity and perfection of His goodness, 
have caused to obscure the righteous Providence of the 
Most High. 

On this view, however, that the prevention of moral 
evil, in created free agents, is impossible in its own 
nature, the original difficulty reappears in an altered 
form. Why did the Almighty exercise His creative 
power, in forming spirits with such lofty but perilous 
endowments, when he foresaw the fearful ruin into which 
multitudes would plunge themselves by their fall ? Were 
it not better to have forborne a work so awful in its 
consequences, and rather to have sacrificed the possible 
happiness of the unfallen and the redeemed, than to 
purchase it by the foreseen misery and despair of a 
vast multitude, perhaps even a majority, of the creatures 
He has made ? 
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There are many reasons which may be offered in 
reply to this objection, and some of which will come 
before ns in the progress of the inqniry. But there is 
one which ought to be suflScient alone to silence every 
such doubt, and clear the Divine wisdom and goodness 
from the charge implicitly brought against them. For 
how can we conceive a more awful triumph of evil, 
than that its dark and hatefiil spectre, while yet unborn, 
should tie up the hands of the Almighty from the 
noblest exercise of His creative wisdom, and imprison 
His infinite riches of goodness within His own bosom ; 
so that matter should never exist, because it might 
issue in a soulless and infinite chaos, and no reason- 
able souls ever spring to life, to love and adore their 
Creator, lest the dark power of evil should seize upon 
them, in spite of all His perfection, and drag them 
down into an abyss of ruin. To deny life to infinite 
numbers of holy and happy beings, whom His power 
could create and His wisdom govern, and in whom 
His goodness might delight itself for ever, through the 
fear of the victory of evil, in the abuse of His own gifts — 
what were this, but for the Supremely Good to play the 
coward and the murderer, and thus to deny His own 
being, and renounce his Godhead, lest the abusers of His 
free bounty should suffer the just punishment of their 
crimes ? Must not the life which reftised to flow forth, 
through such fears as these, at once begin to stagnate 
in its hidden source ; and evil achieve its most fetal and 
awftj triumph, by planting its victorious standard within 
the very citadel of all perfection, and turning the pure 
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and infinite fountain of living waters into a dull marsli, 
from whence no stream of goodness should ever flow ? 
Far must it be from the Infinitely Wise thus to veil His 
perfect wisdom before the mere possibilities of unborn 
evil, and to immolate His own glory, and the being of 
the whole universe, on the altar of a dark and gloomy 
Destiny. He is Light, and over him darkness can 
have no power. He is the Only Good, and must do 
good continually with a free delight, or renounce the 
primal law of His holy and all-perfect being. 

From these preliminary views of the Divine nature, 
and the true source of evil, let us proceed to consider, 
in succession, some of the earliest acts of Divine Provi- 
dence, that we may see more clearly the wisdom and 
goodness of all the counsels of the Almighty. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE CREATION AND FALL OF ANGELS. 

The first main fact of God's moral government which 
the word of God reveals to us is the creation of angels, 
and that subsequent rebellion by which multitudes of 
them became apostates from their original glory. It is 
a truth which looms dimly and awfully upon us through 
the mists of a past eternity. In the hour of creation, 
when the foundations of the earth were laid, these morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy. But no sooner was man planted in Eden, than 
a mysterious Tempter appears, by whose fraud he is led 
astray into ruin. His names in the Scripture are 
descriptive of a fearful power and activity of evil. He is 
tlie Adversary of God and man, the Deceiver of the 
nations, the God of this world, the Prince of the power of 
the air, and the whole world is described by one Apostle 
as lying in his arms. Such descriptions must import 
no slight degree of power, malice, and moral influence. 
They open before our vision a terrible gulf, in which the 
noblest faculties and endowments have been fatally 
entombed, and lend a new emphasis to the sublime 
apostrophe of the prophet on the king of Babylon — 
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" How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, son of 
the morning 1^' 

To illustrate, so far as we are able, with our limited 
faculties, the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty 
in this great act of power, there are several questions 
to be solved, and weighty diflSculties to be removed. 
Why did God create angels before men, when He fore- 
saw that their fall would give birth to the temptation 
by which Adam fell, and which involved his posterity 
in moral ruin ? How can it be explained that some 
angels have fallen, and others have continued upright, 
without such a recourse to the Divine Sovereignty and 
Omnipotence as must infer that all alike might have 
been sustained, and that a sinless universe is by no 
means a moral contradiction ? Since God is infinitely 
good as well as holy, why do we find in His word no trace 
of means employed for the recovery of angels as well as 
men ? How can we reconcile with Divine goodness that 
permission of Satanic temptation through long ages, 
which is clearly taught in the Holy Scriptures ? Lastly, 
how can we reconcile the usual view of the instant 
punishment of evil angels, in the moment of tlieir fall, 
with the fact that they are stiU at liberty to tempt and 
deceive the nations, or with the infinite long sufiering, 
which is one main perfection of the Almighty ? 

I. The creation of angels, when compared with that 
of mankind, has many striking features of contrast. 
Unlike men, they are either pure, unembodied spirits, 
or, more probably, are clothed with ethereal bodies. 
Being free from the load of grosser matter, they can 
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range throughout infinite space, and go and return like 
a flash of lightning, so as to visit at pleasure every 
region of the universe. Their knowledge as well as 
their power, being derived from a larger sphere, is 
probably much higher than that of man. All of them 
have proceeded separately and immediately from the 
hand of the Creator, and, like Adam himself, enjoy, 
from the mode of their birth, the high title of sons of 
God. Unlike man, they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage. Their being, separately bestowed, is also 
self-contained, and no provision is made for its diffasion, 
as in the human race, by celestial generations. Their 
number is counted by ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and compared to the innumerable stars of heaven ; but, 
however vast, it is finite ; and without new acts of cre- 
ation, of which no hint is given us, admits of no farther 
increase. And while the ministry of good and the 
temptations of evil angels, are truths clearly revealed, 
it is plain, from Scripture and almost universal experi- 
ence, that a strict law of non-intercourse has been 
imposed upon them, whether by some conditions of 
their present being, or the direct fiat of the Almighty ; 
so that angel visits are proverbially "few and far 
between,'^ and man has very rare communications with 
this higher and spiritual world. 

Why, then, did the creation of angels take precedence 
of that of man, when their fall would introduce so 
mighty and dangerous a Tempter, to take a leading 
part in the drama of human probation? Why was the 
Prince of fallen angels permitted to ply his seductive 
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arts on a creature feebler and less richly endowed 
tlian himself, and thus to concur with man's own folly, 
in plunging the new race into deep and lasting misery? 

Now, first, it is plain that the character of God, as 
the Fountain of life, implies a free necessity, and a 
necessary freedom, to overflow in the production of active 
and sentient being. His fulness is a living fulness; 
and life in all its forms is never self-contained, but 
issues either in ceaseless activity, or in the generation of 
new life, which owns the former for its source and 
parent. Since the idea of God includes all conceivable 
perfection of power, wisdom, and goodness, it must 
include this virtual necessity of wisdom and love to call 
a possible universe into being. 

This conclusion, it is true, may be met by a formidable 
difficulty. Creation cannot have existed from eternity, 
since a past eternity can never be actually traversed, 
any more than we can reach the bound of an eternity 
to come. But since God is from all eternity, an eternity 
must ha-vsR elapsed before any act of creation. If He 
could exist so long without any creatures, why not 
through the second eternity, which is begun, and still 
in progress ? But this reasoning rests on a ftmdamental 
error. A past eternity, in succession, is only an imper- 
fect and contradictory conception ; just as the eternity 
to come is not a positive fact, but an imperfect expres- 
sion for that finite existence of the creature which is 
ever stretching onward into the infinite, but can never 
attain it. The being of God is one eternal Now, incon- 
ceivable to finite minds. Time began with created 
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existence. And since the creature is not directly cog- 
nizable of God's eternity, it can only dimly reach after 
it, by extending its own experience into a conceivable 
past, and an actual or possible future. But a suc- 
cessive past, before creation itself, can have no real 
existence. " In the beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.^^ The beginning of time is the same 
with the act of creation. The transition, by the fiat of 
God, from the uncreated and infinite to the finite and 
created being, is a real, unsearchable mystery; but a 
past eternity, stretching dimly backward by successive 
moments, years, and ages, while there was no creature 
in the universe, is merely a spectral, unreal image of a 
truth, too deep for us to comprehend in its own nature. 
It is the exponent of a transition from absolute, unsuc- 
cessive eternity to the actual succession of temporal 
things. 

The certainty, then, of creation (a term which seems 
best to express the harmonious antithesis of freedom 
and necessity, where each alike is infinitely perfect) 
results at once from the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. Such is the view which the word of God 
reveals, in the song of the heavenly elders — " Thou art 
worthy to receive honour, and glory, and power, for 
Thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure they 
are and were created." But the same reason infers that 
creation would not be limited to mere matter and the 
lowest forms of sentient life, but would include rational 
creatures — the noblest workmanship of the Creator's 
hand. If creation is a necessary inference from the 
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perfect goodness of the Almighty, a spiritual creation 
is a consequence no less certainly deducible from the 
same truth. If all things proceed from His good 
pleasure, and are formed for His glory. He must emi- 
nently delight in producing immortal spirits, who wear 
His own image, and reflect the beauty of His own per- 
fections ; and be glorified mainly in the worship and 
adoration which such intelligences will rejoice to render 
to the great Author of their being. 

But if such a creation of spiritual beings flows 
as a simple corollary from the perfection of the Creator, 
it is also natural that it should first be exhibited 
in its purest and simplest form. With regard to 
their Maker, this implies that each of them should 
proceed directly from His hand, so that their sense 
of entire dependence on His bounty may not be ob- 
scured by the intervention of any second cause. They 
would thus stand on the highest step of the ladder 
of being, and enjoy every help accessible to the crea- 
ture at first, for gazing on the uncreated Goodness. 
Their morning would thus be one without clouds ; and 
without any interposing mists of creature parentage, 
each of them would gaze upward on that Infinite Cause 
and Perfect Love, which had given them being. With 
regard to the universe, the same simplicity would infer 
tliat they should be bound down to no local habitation, 
like ourselves, but be free to visit every field of creation, 
and to gaze impartially, as far as thought could reach 
or wing could traverse, on all the material handiworks 
of God. As far as we can infer from the scanty 
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hints of revelation, this appears to be the actual con- 
stitution of the angelic world : " He maketh his angels 
spirits, and his ministers a flame of fire/' The purest 
and most diflftisive elements of nature are chosen to 
represent the condition and nature of these blessed 
spirits. Swiftness of wing, and the speed of wind, of 
fire and of lightning — all concur in exhibiting the same 
truth, and set them before us, in contrast with our earthly 
and limited being, as real freemen of God's universe. 

Such a constitution, so far as our imderstandings can 
enable us to judge, would be the most favourable to the 
moral stability of spiritual creatures. The links by which 
every one of them was consciously united to the source 
of his being, would be the simplest and most immediate. 
He would stand in the presence of his Maker, out of 
whose hand he had so latelv come. No consciousness of 
earthly trammels would provoke his will to firet against 
the narrow limits which Providence had assigned for its 
action, and no temptation from the flesh could solicit its 
pure and sinless intelligence. A wide range over the 
universe would seem to give the most favourable means 
for apprehending the Divine glory, and escaping the 
delusive influence of a narrow and contracted vision. 
All would be favourable to stability, but, perhaps, in 
the same degree adverse to recovery, when once fallen. 
The primal sin would be more aggravated and inex- 
cusable, and fewer means be left which the all-wise 
Creator could employ, should justice allow the attempt 
to restore such rebels to their lost happiness and holiness 
again. 
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Now if the primal idea of Divine love be, as it cer- 
tainly must be, the pure desire that His creatures, formed 
sinless and upright, should abide in their first estate of 
purity and obedience, a further reason wiU now appear, 
besides the greater simplicity of their nature, why angels 
should have a priority over the race of men. To borrow 
a significant term of some writers, the former creation 
has more direct reference to the antecedent, the other to 
the consequent will of God. In the one the chief truth 
unfolded is the sincere will of God that His creatures 
should abide in that happy state in which they were 
created. In the other the cardinal truth is the purpose 
of God, in the foresight of the awful fact, that rebellion 
will manifest itself, to exhaust the treasures of His 
wisdom and grace in providing a remedy. Angels were 
so constituted that, if it were possible, though mutable, 
they might stand. Man was so created, that, in the 
case of a fall through his own mutability, there might 
be the fullest concurrence of means and helps for his 
recovery out of that fearful ruin. And hence we may 
conclude that the creation of angels, earlier than man, is 
a signal illustration of the goodness and wisdom of the 
Most High, who has no pleasure in the ruin of His own 
creatures ; and only when the mournful fact has been 
shown, under the most favourable circumstances for their 
preservation, that multitudes of them will rebel without 
reason, bends all the resources of His infinite wisdom, in 
a second creation, to provide an effectual and mighty 
antidote for their foreseen and anticipated crime. 

II. But how shall we explain the fall of some angels, 
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and the steadfastness of others, without recourse to a 
view of the Divine Sovereignty, which brings the clouds 
of thick darkness once more over His awful countenance, 
and forbids us to see in it any longer the lineaments of 
a pure and perfect love? It can never be reconciled 
with the instincts of natural conscience, and still less 
with the tears of the Son of God, that the Almighty, 
because He is almighty, should use immortal spirits as 
mere counters, and, when He might glorify himself in their 
universal happiness and holiness, prefer to construct out 
of them a dark, tesselated Mosaic of alternate holiness 
and wickedness, happiness and misery. Yet if some 
were maintained against temptation, why might not all 
have been made to stand? If the delivering power 
were in the Divine will, why was it not vouchsafed to all 
equally ? K in the Divine foresight alone, why were not 
those alone created of whom it was foreseen that tempta- 
tion to evil would be overcome ? 

Here we do not indeed lose ourselves in deep mys- 
teries, and need to tread softly, with holy reverence. 
We cannot err on the right hand or the left, without 
obscuring some Divine attribute, and either limiting 
presumptuously the Sovereign Power of the Holy One of 
Israel, or obscuring in our thoughts the pure brightness 
of His eternal bounty and love. Yet, perhaps, a little 
patient thought, with the help of those hints which the 
Scripture supplies, will enable us to find a path through 
this moral labyrinth. 

The first truth which may serve to throw light on this 
obscure problem is the Scripture statement, that all the 
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hosts of angels were created by the Only-begotten Son 
of God. " Thrones and dominions, principalities and 
powers, all were created by Him, and for Him ; and He 
is before all, and by Him they all consist." And since 
He appears in the Old Testament under the customary 
title of the Angel of God, we may reasonably infer that 
His manifestation, as the Head and Chief of all angels, 
is a truth of the spiritual world, from the very hour of 
their first creation. 

But the same passage, and many others, reveal to us 
various orders and degrees among the spirits of heaven. 
Archangels, thrones, dominions, princedoms, powers, 
and virtues, are terms which must imply a real sub- 
ordination, and an ascending scale of spiritual authority^ 
We have also mention of " the seven angels that stand 
in the presence of God," and of " chief princes" among 
the armies of heaven. 

Again, there are obscurer hints in Scripture which 
seem to imply that Satan, before his fall, was foremost 
and chief among the ruling angels of the celestial 
hierarchy. All the descriptions of his power, and the 
titles given to him, as the Adversary of God, and the 
God of this world, would lead to the conclusion, that 
in natural capacity he is truly the foremost of all created 
beings. 

It is further evident, from the Scriptures, that the form 
of evil by which the First Apostate was tempted, was 
pride and ambition. There was no seduction from 
without, or from other creatures, but his own heart was 
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We have now to enter on the further inquiry — 
What is the nature of temptation to evil? What is 
that mutability and defectibility of the creature which 
it has been supposed that Almighty Power might hinder 
from passing into reality, by a simple act of the Divine 
will? 

And, first, it seems clear that the created spirit cannot 
be made participant of all knowledge by a direct act of 
power alone. For if the creature could be thus endued, 
by the mere volition of the Creator, it would follow that 
it might be at once invested with the Divine Omni- 
science. But an omniscient being, so far as our eyes 
can pierce into such mysteries, would be another God, 
equal to its Maker. Being infinitely wise, it must 
also be infinitely good, and have an infinite hatred of 
all evil, be infinitely happy in the knowledge of its own 
goodness, and infinitely remote from the possibility of 
being deceived, or tempted with evil. On the other 
hand, it must know itself to be a creature, dependent on 
the Creator, and debtor eternally to a goodness greater, 
earlier, deeper than its own. Now this appears to be 
an essential contradiction. God cannot create a second 
first cause of all things ; and for the same reason He 
cannot erect a nothing, by creative power, into a second 
omniscience. 

The communication of knowledge, then, to the rational 
creature, must have its laws and limits. And since God 
cannot be known as He is in himself, in His own im- 
searchableness, it seems to follow that He can be known 
by His words and acts exclusively — by acts of creation 
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and messages of Providence, all referred to the Great 
Unknown First Cause. These are the means by which 
His nature and perfections become partially known to 
His creatures. The Scriptures confirm this view. They 
tell us, that " no man hath seen God at any time : the 
only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he hath revealed him." And the title under which the 
Son begins his revelation of the Father, is " the Word 
of God." The revelation implies a condescension in its 
very nature, towards angels and men. To the former 
the Son appears from the first to have been manifested, 
as the Angel of Jehovah ; and to the latter, from the 
hour of creation, he revealed himself apparently in a 
human form. 

The means of knowledge which created spirits would 
enjoy must be drawn from their own consciousness, from 
their intercourse with spirits like themselves, and from 
direct revelations of God, within the limits of their 
creature capacity, by the great Angel of the Covenant, 
and their own observation of the material universe. All 
these rays, converging to their centre, and referred to the 
Unknown First Cause, would constitute the earliest and 
primitive revelation of the Divine Being. Those moral 
obligations, also, which are inseparable from their 
nature, would be revealed to them in the shape of a 
Divine command, a " categorical imperative " of duty, 
streaming down upon them from the unknown Creator, 
and carrying along with it its own evidence of eternal 
truth. By this golden but invisible chain, while the 
great law of love is obeyed, their dependent nature 
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invisible and infinite, wider, vaster, and more comprehen- 
sive than the Infinite Good, which claimed his obedience. 
Thus pride, ambition, curiosity, and presumptuous spe- 
culation on the unknown, in contrast with the still, 
deep voice of conscience, propounding the eternal law of 
duty in obedience and love to the Creator, were the 
temptations which he obeyed, and thus fell irretrievably 
from his original glory. 

This fall, like Creation itself, is an ultimate truth, 
and must ever remain a mystery to a finite intel- 
ligence ; yet the analogy throws some light on their 
common but contrasted nature. In all creation there is 
a veiled and latent necessity, since we cannot conceive 
a perfect Fountain of power and goodness, without its 
overflowing in works and acts of beneficence. But its 
more prominent feature is freedom ; since here is the 
contrast between the great I AM and every creature, 
that He is, because He must be, and cannot cease to be; 
but all other things exist, because He has freely called 
them into being. Now evil, viewed in its widest sense, 
includes the necessity which underlies the whole universe 
of the possible, and is a shadowy resemblance of the 
Divine necessity of being, with no share in the spon- 
taneity and freedom of the Godhead. By virtue of its 
character, it can never touch the Divine nature; but seizes 
upon every created being which might possibly not 
have been, and attaches to it, as a metaphysical evil, 
from the moment of its birth, in the form of a necessary 
limitation, and privation of still higher modes of being. 
But in the form of moral evil it cannot exist, since it has 
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nothing spontaneous or free in itself, till it has allied 
itself with the freedom of some positive existence. 
Now this can only be when the Creator, besides creating 
all things freely, creates moral agents endowed with His 
own prerogative of internal choice and freedom of will. 
But this marriage between metaphysical evil, which is 
necessary, and the free-will of the creature, out of which 
is bom moral evil, must remain a mystery different in 
kind, yet very similar, to the mystery of the Divine 
Existence. We conceive that the Being of God is neces- 
sary, and that His will is perfectly free, and that these 
contrasts, in Him, must have an eternal harmony, though 
the mode surpasses our understanding. In like maimer 
moral evil implies a similar union between the eternal 
necessities of all creature existence and the freedom of 
moral agents ; but of this union, unlike the other, we 
can merely perceive by reasoning that it is necessarily 
possible, while the fact is proved by experience. But 
how the transition is made by which the necessarily 
possible becomes actual, without such a ground of fore- 
sight as shall make it simply a necessity, and thereby 
alter its essential character from a moral to a purely 
natural evil, is perhaps almost as inconceivable to our 
minds as the infinitude and necessary freedom of the 
Divine nature itself. We can only recognise the solemn 
fact, and pause with reverence on the threshold of the 
Infinite and the Unknown. 

Still, without pretending to solve this deep mystery, 
the thought must naturally suggest itself, that it was the 
actual primacy of the First Apostate which proved the 
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special occasion of his fall. Our great poet seems here, 
as in several other points, to have mixed the truest and 
deepest philosophy with his flights of creative imagi- 
nation, when he thus portrays the supposed reflections of 
the lost archangel : — 

" Lifted up BO high, 
I 'sdeigned subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burdensome, still paying, still to owe." 

It is true that this lofty position would give a deepei 
intensity to the voice of conscience, when it claimed 
unequalled gratitude for gifts unequalled through the 
wide range of created things. But the temptation to 
aspire still higher, and break loose from the one law 
which alone seemed to place him below the Son of God, 
seems, by the sad and awful fact, to have grown in 
a more than equal degree, with the vastness of the 
obligation. And if this be true, it seems to follow that 
the foresight of such a catastrophe was involved in the 
very fact of a spiritual creation, and would not have 
been altered by any conceivable arrangements in the 
varied powers, numbers, and constitution of the celestial 
hierarchy. 

But when once the Fall had become an awful fact, in 
the person of the Chief Apostate, the Father of lies, the 
moral conflict, in every other instance, would inevitably 
assume new features. A spirit endued with the largest 
powers bestowed upon any creature, would seem, to all 
inferior spirits, apart from the great moral distinction of 
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good and evil, a complete rival to all that they coidd 
know and apprehend of the Most High, when self-humbled 
in the person of the Word, to meet the range of their 
Kmited understanding. This great Kival, by his own dis- 
obedience, would now be able to wield all the manifold 
possibilities of evil, in seductive hopes, and racking and 
terrible fears, and gloomy suspicions of the Divine good- 
ness, which the infinite abyss of the unknown could 
supply. There would be fresh and endless engines of 
temptation, when this dark void of all possible and con- 
ceivable evil, of which the Scripture name is Death, had 
gained a living and actual vicegerent, its lord and slave 
at once, the Prince of evil, who hath the power of death. 
And there would also now be room for fresh revelations 
of the Only Good, founded on this sad experience of the 
creature's mutability, and the awftil disclosure of spiritual 
wickedness. With such rival powers, each nearly equal 
in apparent, visible power, and each alike reposing on 
a secret, infinite necessity, that might seem, because 
unknown, equally firm, powerful, and boundless on 
either side, so that only the Omniscient Eye could dis- 
cern the immense contrast between them ; it is quite con- 
ceivable that the preservation of the whole universe of 
spirits may have been, to the same Omniscience, a clearly 
discerned impossibility ; while His power and wisdom, 
by the secret disposal of His All-wise Providence, might 
secure the preservation of the holy angels when the 
others fell. The patent and obvious source of this great 
contrast is the free choice of the righteous ones to abide 
in the truth of God, and the free choice of the apostates 
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to renounce their allegiance, and, in league with the Arch 
Apostate, to plunge boldly, in search of a higher felicity, 
into all the unknown possibiKties of a rebellious freedom. 
But the result, in each case, may be so really shut in by 
the secret disposal of the wise Creator, that the holy 
may be truly styled the elect angels, and ascribe to the 
Lord their own continued steadfastness of will in the 
narrow pathway of sinless and unswerving obedience. 

The Fall of angels, we may infer from the united 
voice of reason and revelation, consisted essentially in 
a double crime of the intellect and the will. In the 
intellect, it was the renunciation of a known truth, 
embodied in the great law of obedience, and commending 
itself by its own light to the pure consciousness of the 
spirit, for a phantom of boundless happiness in the wide 
regions of the unknown, to be attained by the awful 
experiment of disobedience. In the will, it was the 
ambitious pride which affected rivalry with God, and 
ungratefully repaid the richest and noblest gifts of His 
love, by seeking to turn them into engines for supplanting 
His authority, and thereby set up a mightier empire of 
evil over the intelligent universe. Hence it is described 
under these two essential characters, in the word of God, 
as an object of intense and perfect abhorrence to the 
Holy One. We are told of the great Adversary, that " he 
was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not in 
the truth, because there is no truth in him ;" while his 
crime, and its final result, are described in the vivid 
language of the prophet : " Thou hast said in thine 
heart, I will set my throne above the stars of God ; 
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I will sit in the mount of the congregation, in the sides 
of the north; I will ascend above the height of the 
clouds ; I will be like the Most High. Yet thou shalt 
be, brought down to hell, to the sides of the abyss." 
That one great act of sin enclosed in its womb every 
variety of hateful wickedness, with every fruit of awful 
misery that would desolate the universe, and make some 
of its fairest portions, for long ages, like a howling 
wilderness of sin and sorrow. 

III. But however deep and awful the crime of the 
apostate angels, there is something which seems almost 
to grate upon the instincts of the Christian heart in the 
popular view of their instant and overwhelming punish- 
ment. How shall we account for the notorious fact, that 
in the work of our great poet, such an unwilling interest, 
sometimes amounting to a conscious sympathy, is often 
felt, in spite of the purpose of the writer and instincts of 
the reader, for the great Author of evil ? In the descrip- 
tion of the crime itself, and its probable occasion and 
character, Milton has kept very close to the intimations 
dimly scattered through the word of God. Is it clear 
that this is equally true with regard to the sentence on 
the fallen spirits ; and that there was really, in their 
case, no exhibition whatever of God's infinite long- 
suflfering? This is a weighty inquiry. And perhaps it 
will be found that the instinctive feeling alluded to 
betrays a wide departure, in the popular impressions 
which the poet has adopted, from the real facts of 
Divine Providence ; and that, instead of trembling at 
the spectacle of a justice awfully severe, with no trace of 
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patience and long-suffering, we ought rather to adore a 
depth of forbearance towards the most aggravated and 
wicked abuse of mercies, that will fill the redeemed 
with awe and wonder through the ages of the world to 
come. 

The view which has long been current in popular 
theology, that the Great Adversary and his angels were 
instantly cast down from heaven into the lowest pit of 
hell, and there tormented with fiery judgment, is chiefly 
founded on two passages of the word of God — 2 Pet. 
ii. 4 ; Jude, 6, 7. But these are very far firom bearing 
the weight of so vast an inference. Angels, in both 
cases, are mentioned indefinitely ; so that the words do 
not apply, by any necessary construction, to all the 
angels who have sinned. And besides, while both pas- 
sages evidently refer to the same event, the second, in 
its farther mention of the cities of the plain, affirms the 
sin of these angels to have been some form of unnatural 
lust. Accordingly, in the early times of the Church, 
they were usually applied to the event in Gen. iv. 3, 
and viewed as a fuller statement of the sin of the sons of 
God, with its deserved punishment. This view of the 
meaning has been revived in modern times, and is sup- 
ported by the simplest laws of criticism, in one of the 
passages, while it agrees with all the other features of 
the sacred text. It will follow that this was a second, 
and not a first, angelic apostasy ; and because of the 
unnaturalness of the crime, and its more external and 
visible character, was visited with instant judgment. 
This difficulty being once removed, the whole evidence 
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of Scripture will point, in perfect harmony, to a view of 
God's dealings towards the fallen angels, widely dif- 
ferent from that which has been popularly received, and 
which the sublime fancy of Milton has almost rendered, 
with many, a part of their habitual faith. The clearest 
light thrown on the subject in the Old Testament, is in 
the books of Job and Daniel. In the former Satan 
appears as one who ranges at liberty through the whole 
earth, and presents himself boldly in heaven amongst 
the sons of God. In the latter we have mention of chief 
princes among the angels, with whom the Angel of the 
Covenant sustains a prolonged and balanced conflict, and 
only one of the angel-princes is said to be on his side 
in the celestial warfare. In Zechariah we have a vision, 
where Satan appears before the Angel Jehovah, to resist 
openly the exercise of His grace towards Jerusalem, and, 
instead of instant judgment, he hears only a prayer 
significant of his future doom : " The Lord rebuke thee." 
In the New Testament he meets us first as the Tempter 
of our Lord, with the boastfal profession on his lips 
that he has power over all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and their glory, and gives them to whom he will. 
This is not the language of a criminal who is under- 
going already a most terrible and crushing sentence. 
All the sorrows and diseases which our Lord relieved 
and healed, are ascribed to his wicked and malicious 
activity : " He healed all that were oppressed with the 
devil." Our Saviour styles him " the Prince of this 
world," and speaks of his casting down as the future 
result of His own wonderful sacrifice. The same truth 
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he descril)es elsewhere, in these expressive words, — " 1 
beheld Satan as lightning fall from heaven." And the 
whole context proves that this denotes a future triumph, 
to be achieved through that preaching of the Gospel which 
had just begun, and does not describe an event far away 
backward in the records of eternity. In like manner, 
St. Paul refers every hindrance thrown in his path to 
the agency of this mighty enemy. He calls him, the God 
of this world, the Prince of the power of the air, the 
Spirit who energizes in the children of disobedience, 
whose overthrow is not an accomplished fact, but a 
hope of the true Church of Christ in days to come. 
St. Peter describes him, in similar language, as free and 
active in his works of malice, a roaring lion, loose and 
bent upon his prey — not caged and fettered, or sunk in 
a gloomy dungeon of despair. St. John tells us, with 
reference to the extent of his power, that the whole 
world, in his days, was lying in the arms of the Wicked 
One. In another place we are reminded that the con- 
flict of the Christian warrior is " not against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities and powers, the rulers 
of the darkness of this world, and spiritual wickednesses 
in heavenly places." Finally, in the latest message of 
the Spirit of God, three stages of the overthrow of Satan 
are revealed. In the first he is cast down from heaven 
to earth. In the second he is chained in the abyss, to 
deceive the nations no more. In the third and last he 
ip consigned to his final punishment. But all alike, 
from the first to the last, are events which were still 
future when the prophecy was given. 

H 
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In reality, the doctrine which has been enshrined in 
glorious poetry, and embodied in treatises of theology, 
till it has become almost like an article of Christian 
faith, that instant and terrible judgment was inflicted at 
once upon the fallen angels, and that they were loosed 
afterward to become the tempters of mankind, is hard to 
reconcile with the moral instincts of a spiritual mind, 
or with any just and true conceptions of the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of the Almighty. We may con- 
ceive, however solemn and fearftd, an instant and irre- 
versible judgment to fall upon rebel angels in the very 
hour of their enormous crime ; and that the severity of 
the Divine justice might thus be shown, without mixture 
of long-suffering. Or we may conceive of a continued 
and wondrous forbearance, until the measure of their 
guilt was full, and new crimes against mankind had 
redoubled the blackness of their first apostasy from the 
will of God. But this alternation of terrible punishment, 
suspended to give an opening for fresh crimes, does 
violence to the fundamental notions of equity and 
wisdom in a moral government. What should we think 
of an earthly sovereign who should loose convicted 
murderers, under sentence of death, in whom there was 
no trace of penitence, that they might be the occasion of 
tempting other subjects, still comparatively or entirely 
innocent, to become sharers in their guilt, so that the 
executioner at last might have a double harvest of 
blood? But if the thought would revolt us in the deal- 
ings of an earthly ruler, what is there, in the Almighty 
Power of God, to erase these moral outlines, which His 
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own hand has engraven upon the consciences of men ? 
" Far be it from God, that he should do wickedness ; and 
from the Almighty, that he should commit iniquity." 
The conception of sovereignty must have grievously over- 
shadowed those of infinite goodness and wisdom, before 
we can accept such a view of God's dealings with the 
rebellious angels, when it departs so widely from the 
inference that flows naturally from all the consenting 
testimony of the word of God. 

The further questions which grow out of this mys- 
terious subject would be more conveniently examined in 
a ftirther stage of the inquiry. For the present, we may 
receive provisionally a view of God's Providence towards 
the fallen angels, in which justice has been hitherto less 
conspicuous than infinite patience and long-sufferingp 
The subtlety of evil is no less awful than its desperate 
wickedness ; and in the person of the Great Adversary, 
whose first name is the Serpent, aspires to rival the 
wisdom of the Creator. K Judas remained long un- 
detected among the twelve Apostles, it is conceivable 
that the crime of the Arch Deceiver may have remained 
concealed for a time, except from the eye of the Omni- 
scient alone. We may conceive that the Adversary 
was still permitted to appear among the sons of God, 
and to seek, in the courts of heaven itself, to veil his 
dark malice under the show of a zeal for the Divine 
justice, and his fraudulent temptations under the 
specious show of genuine benevolence towards angels 
and men. We may conceive, further, that one main 
object of God's Providence in the creation and redemp- 

H 2 
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tion of mankind, may be to unmask all these subtleties 
of wickedness in the heavenly places, to expose the 
frauds of the Great Deceiver and his accomplices in their 
true colours, and only to execute upon them their right- 
eous sentence, when the quiver of their deceits has been 
exhausted, and the awful consequences of their malice 
have been fully displayed. Thus hell from beneath 
will be moved to meet this King of Babylon in his 
final downfall ; and not only the saved, who have been 
rescued by Divine grace, but the lost who see in Him 
the Destroyer who has effected their ruin, will own the 
awfdl righteousness of the Supremely Good and Holy, 
when this Deceiver of this universe is crushed under the 
victorious feet of the once crucified and now exalted 
Son of God. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE CREATION AND FALL OP MAN. 

The moral difficulties connected with the Fall of 
man, come nearer home to the heart and conscience of 
mankind, than those which refer to the history of angels. 
Self-love takes occasion, from the depth and obscurity 
of the Divine coimsels, to awaken doubts, fears, sus- 
picions, and questionings, which lead, in too many 
instances, to open blasphemy. Christian divines them- 
selves have not been altogether blameless in this matter. 
They have had a zeal for God, but not always according 
to knowledge. Too often a sincere desire to maintain 
the authority of Scripture has been separated from a 
loving and humble spirit. In this case the sin of the 
Pharisees, with respect to the ceremonies of the law^ has 
been transferred to the deeper mysteries of the Gospel ; 
and heavy burdens, grievous to be borne, have been laid 
upon the natural conscience, which the imposers have not 
cared to lighten with one of their fingers. A strange 
notion seems almost to have been entertained, that faith 
was magnified, in proportion as the truths of revelation 
were presented in a shape repulsive to the moral instincts 
of thoughtful men. When conscience has been disposed 
to revolt against the burden, it has been sought to silence 
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for their destruction ? Why were the consequences of 
the Fall made to extend to unborn millions, who had 
never tasted of the forbidden tree ? K by positive and 
arbitrary appointment, why was a covenant made, that 
seems to trench on the laws of distributive justice ? If 
by a natural and necessary consequence, how could that 
original constitution of human nature be good and wise, 
which made the moral corruption and guilt of untold 
millions the necessary fruit of one brief and solitary act 
of individual transgression? 

Now it is not enough to say that the facts are revealed, 
and that God is just and holy, good and wise, and 
therefore all further inquiry is presumptuous and 
dangerous. The conscience of man is too mighty a 
power to be set at rest by theological evasions. We 
may not, without folly, expect in this life to see all 
the reasons of the Divine counsels. But when we 
build up laboriously a human system on the basis of 
revealed facts, we are bound to require that the results 
shall not clash violently with the consenting voice of 
Scripture and reason, concerning the fundamental attri- ' 
butes of the Most High. We are not at liberty to call 
that conduct justice and wisdom in the Almighty, 
which we should charge with folly or cruelty in a human 
governor, nor to silence doubts which may have arisen 
from our own unskilful handling of the word of life, by 
a bare appeal to the Divine Sovereignty, as if the Most 
High were exalted above those eternal laws of justice 
and goodness which are binding on all the reasonable 
creatures He has made. This is nothing else than that 
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sin of accepting persons, which the God of truth and 
holiness has so sternly and repeatedly condemned. Such 
erring advocates of Divine truth, however sincere in 
their mischievous course, must expect to hear from Him 
the reproof which Job addressed to his friends — " Will 
ye speak wickedly for God? and talk deceitfully for 
Him? Will ye accept persons? will ye contend for 
God ? Is it good that He should search you out? He 
will surely reprove you, if ye do secretly accept persons." 
We may and ought to acquiesce humbly in the justice 
and wisdom of His ways, when we cannot comprehend 
them. But we ought not to be guilty of the presump- 
tion of claiming to manifest their justice, by principles 
which we should discard at once as injustice or folly, 
whto applied to the conduct of earthly sovereigns. By 
a reverent and humble search into Scripture, we may 
gain some light, even here, upon the wisdom of His holy 
Providence. But if our dim vision leaves us still in 
twilight, or almost in darkness, let us beware that we 
never confound the dark spectres that flit before our 
eyes, and which will be dispelled by one glimpse of the 
Sovereign Goodness, with the real lineaments of the 
Only Good and the Supremely Wise. Clouds and 
darkness may now be round about Him ; but of this we 
may have ftdl assurance, that justice and judgment are 
the strong and eternal foundations of His throne. 

I. Let us first inquire, with humility, why man was 
created with a nature so difierent from that of angels, 
and constituted with an earthly body, which would be 
the inlet of a new variety of temptations ? Why was he 
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fashioned of the dnst of the groond, instead of being 
formed, like celestial spirits, hj a pure act of creatiye 
power, and with a purely spiritual being? 

That the constitution of human nature does open a 
wider range for temptations to evil, is not only the voice 
of natural reason, but seems directly asserted in the 
word of Grod. Such is, perhaps, the true sense of that 
passage in Gren. vi. which has caused so much dis- 
cussion — " My Spirit shall not always strive with man, 
for that he is flesh also ; yet his days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years." A contrast is here implied between 
some creatures, who were spirit only, and punished at 
once, and man, who was flesh as well as spirit, and 
should therefore have a long reprieve from deserved 
judgment The sons of Grod, mentioned just before, are 
thus implied to have been angels, that had been guilty 
of crime unnatural and doubly inexcusable, from their 
spiritual nature ; and for whom there had been no such 
reprieve, as for the sinners of mankind. But this plainly 
teaches that man's bodily constitution, in the eye of the 
righteous Judge, was the inlet of strong temptations, 
which would not have equally assailed a purely spiri- 
tual being. Why, then, was he created still more 
exposed to temptation than the angels themselves before 
their faU? 

The real key to this difficulty seems to consist in that 
fundamental contrast which has been hinted before. 
While all the attributes of Jehovah abide in perfect 
harmony in His own infinite being, in His acts of Pro- 
vidence they have each to be separately displayed — 
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never in complete isolation, but still with an alternate 
predominance of Divine glory. The key-note, in the 
constitution of angels, is the pure delight of God in the 
sinless perfection of His reasonable creatures. He has 
made all things for His own glory ; but it is the glory 
of unselfishness. He, the Infinitely Good, does not seek 
that His creatures should fall, that His purity may 
shine the brighter by their guilt, and His blessedness 
by the darkness of their misery. The selfish and cold- 
hearted might, perhaps, if invested with almightiness, 
aim to illustrate their own perfection, by laying snares 
and pitfaUs for the blind, and planning temptations for 
the weak and mutable ; but far be such thoughts fi:om 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus, who shed tears 
of grief over the sin of Jerusalem. And hence, in the 
creation of angels, all things were disposed with a view 
to their continued stability, as if the Holy One, having 
blessed them so highly, and gifted them with a being so 
closely resembling His own, with no external inlet of 
temptation, would not even contemplate the possibility of 
their wicked rebellion against the bountiful Creator. But 
when the truth, already known to his Omniscience, had 
become a mournful fact in the eyes of the universe, the 
God of truth recognises the mutability of the creature 
in all the arrangements of a second creation. The key- 
note, in the formation of man, is no longer sinless and 
unfallen perfection, but the possibility of redemption out 
of a fall, distinctly foreseen. Seen in this light, what 
might else appear dark and perplexing becomes lit up 
with a mysterious beauty of Divine love. With the 
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entrance of sin, redemption begins its conrse ; and the 
voice of mercy, pointing to the promised Seed of the 
woman, takes precedence of the sentence which "banished 
the guilty sinner from the Paradise of God. 

Now there are two great facts which meet our eye in 
the word of God, and throw light on the present diffi- 
culty. The first is, that no hint is ever given of redemp- 
tion, as either actual or possible, in the case of pure spirits, 
who have once left their own habitation and departed 
from their God. It is certainly conceivable that their 
recovery may be possible in its own nature, but that the 
holiness of God, from the aggravated nature of their 
rebellion, may choose to deny them the succours of His 
grace. Yet, when we remember the riches of His 
mercy in the most aggravated forms of human iniquity, 
we may well incline to the other view, that His holiness 
simply acquiesces, with infinite consent, in a solemn fact, 
which his Omniscience may recognise, that for such 
creatures there is no possible remedy. 

Secondly, it is equally clear that the whole economy of 
man^s redemption rests entirely upon the duality of his 
being. The central fact on which it depends is thus 
announced : " The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us." " Forasmuch as the children are partakers 
of flesh and blood, He himself likewise took part of the 
same, that through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil ; and deliver 
those who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage. For verily He took not on Him 
the nature of angels, but He took on Him the seed of 
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Abraham." " Grod, sending his Son in the likeness of 
sinfol flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh."" In 
these and other passages, the whole gist of redemption 
is made to torn on the assumption of flesh bj the Son 
of Grod, whereby the Just and Holy One had a link of 
natural unity with the fallen and sinfol, and laid hold 
upon the lost, to raise them into holiness again. Whether 
we reflect upon the objective work of our Lord, on His 
atoning sacrifice, or the subjective application, in the 
moral power of His cross and resurrection, the same 
truth is equally conspicuous. It is through that element 
of man's nature which he does not share with angels, 
and which at first made him more open to the wiles of 
the Tempter, that alone he has the blessed hope of re- 
covery out of his ruin into the image of the incarnate 
Son of Grod. 

It is in full agreement with the same idea, that the whole 
course of this recovery, in every righteous man, is de- 
scribed as a perpetual conflict of the flesh and the spirit, 
in which the flesh is tamed, subdued, mortified, and 
abolished, that the spirit may be renewed day by day ; 
till at length the redeemed spirit receives the promise 
of receiving back the body, no longer fleshly, but spiri- 
tual and glorious, to be its garment of Ught and praise 
for ever. And hence we may safely infer, that man was 
created with a twofold nature, although the inlets of 
temptation were hereby increased, because in this way 
alone his redemption was possible, and the Redeemer 
could unite himself with a fallen race, and bear up, with 
almighty grace, the sinking pillars of the moral universe. 
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Viewed in this light, as a provision for a future 
redemption, the wisdom of the Divine workmanship 
stands out in striking and bold relief. Pride was the 
sin by which angels had fallen ; and pride would con- 
tinue the grand snare to entangle and ruin the souls of 
fallen men. What remedy, simply of a moral nature, 
could tend more powerfully to their recovery, than the 
consciousness of being formed out of the dust, and the 
spectacle, daily before their eyes, of the sinner turning 
to dust again. The first sentence was a deep moral 
lesson no less than a just punishment of sin, — " In the 
sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread, until thou return 
unto the earth, for out of it thou wast taken ; for dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return." There is thus 
a deep emphasis in the phrase of the Apostle, where he 
calls the human body — the body of our humiliation. 
It is, after the fall, the most universal sacrament and 
standing ordinance of the Most High, by which He 
stains the pride of all glory, and brings into contempt 
all the honourable of the earth. Heathen moralists, 
in a thousand forms, have taken up this humbling 
message. 

** Hi motas animorum et hsec discrimina tanta^ 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt." 

" His breath goeth forth, he tumeth to his dust, in that 
very day his thoughts perish." Earth to earth, ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust, is a voice resounding in the ears of 
each passing generation, to reclaim the prodigals from 
their pride, and bring them back, in lowly penitence, tp 
the footstool of Divine mercy. 
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n. But, assuming this twofold constitution of man's 
nature, why were the whole race created in one common 
root, out of which innumerable multitudes were to pro- 
ceed, when it was foreseen that their first parent would 
fiJl from his original righteousness, and thereby involve 
them in his own ruin? 

Now it is plain that the reply to this question, to 
be complete, must involve a decision on the degree of 
responsibility which attaches to the children of Adam 
for the sin of their first parent, and the extent to which 
they are personally implicated in the effects of his 
original crime. This subject is so important, that it 
will require a separate discussion. At present, there are 
a few more general remarks, which will furnish a partial 
explication of this new principle of the Divine economy. 

And first, it may be observed that there has been 
a tendency, in some modem divines, to draw a strong 
contrast between the parental and the federal character 
of Adam. They conceive that specific blessings were 
promised him, by a special covenant, as the head of a 
whole race, and that these chartered gifts alone were 
forfeited by the whole race upon his transgression. This 
covenant of works, made with our first parent, has been 
sometimes drawn out with all the details of a legal 
document, in the contracting parties, the conditions pre- 
scribed — the promise of eternal life upon perfect obedi- 
ence, and. the punishment of eternal death upon dis- 
obedience, to Adam himself, and his whole race. But 
this large superstructure, whatever portion of truth it 
may contain, rests upon a very narrow foundation. This 
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notion of an artificial covenant, and the broad distinction 
between the federal and the parental character, have no . 
warrant at all on the face of the sacred narrative. There 
is much reason to fear lest, by additions of our own, we 
should merely darken the counsel of God, and increase 
the real perplexity of the subject by every element of 
a purely arbitrary and positive kind, which we introduce 
for the sake of a fancied symmetry. The word covenant 
is never applied to this constitution in Paradise, though 
IsraePs transgression of the Sinai covenant is once com- 
pared to Adam's original breach of the Divine law. 
And the word itself does not include, of necessity, the 
idea of a mutual agreement, founded on the deliberate 
consent of two parties, but is applied to any law or 
promise which proceeds simply from the will of the 
Divine Lawgiver. No trace, also, can be found in the 
narrative, of a contrast between the parental and federal 
character. On the contrary, every effect of Adam^s sin 
upon his posterity is clearly described as resulting from 
the laws of human generation. The sacred text evi- 
dently gives no hint of a specific te'rm of probation, to 
be followed by the reward of a higher happiness. There 
is an implied promise of continuance in his actual 
felicity, during his obedience, with a threatening of death 
from the first moment he should disobey. Nor can any 
trace be found of a distinct and positive stipulation, 
affecting his posterity. They would, by the original 
law of his creation, have been bom like their parent, had 
he continued upright and holy ; and after his fall, they 
are simply described as being still bom in the likeness of 
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their father. The only elements of the moral problem 
in which sovereignty appears, are the original con- 
stitution of human nature, and the solitary prohibition 
and warning. All besides is described as the natural 
result of obedience on one side, or of disobedience on 
the other. 

There are several objects, directly secured by this 
new constitution of human nature, if the difficulty can 
be removed, which relates to the equity of God in 
dealing with every individual of the race. In the first 
place, the creative power of the Almighty was exceed- 
ingly glorified by this new gift bestowed upon man, to 
be the parent of reasonable creatures, bom in the image 
of God ; so as to reflect, in a way unknown to angels, the 
living perfection of his Creator, who is the Fountain of 
life and reason to the whole universe. In the next place, 
there was a provision in this new arrangement, if so it 
pleased the bountiful Creator, without any fresh act of 
new creation, for a perpetual increase of holy worshippers 
of God; so that the infinitude of the Divine nature, 
absolute and complete in itself, might be imaged in this 
relative infinitude of man's nature, which was created 
capable of unfolding, enlarging, and multiplying without 
end, through the course of innumerable generations. 
There was, farther, a new and variegated bond of love, 
by which the difierent members of the new race might 
be united to each other, and parental, conjugal, filial, 
and brotherly afiections, in immense varieties of good- 
ness, might diversify the simplicity of creature love, 
which had been previously unfolded in the fellowship 

I 
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of the holy angels in heaven. The Apostle tells us 
that principalities and powers in heavenly places learn, 
through the Church, the many-varied wisdom of God. 
And certainly, apart from the deeper wonders of re- 
demption, there were capacities of blessedness, and new 
capabilities of loving and being loved, in man's original 
law of being, the view of which might alone account for 
the gladness of that hour when " the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy," 

Even in the prospect of the fall, which quickly 
marred this beautiful landscape of hope and praise, 
two great ends were plainly fulfilled by the same 
mysterious arrangement. The mournful lesson of 
mutability and corruption, and the bright hope and 
promise of redemption, were made at once objective 
truths to the whole race. Each member of it would 
enter upon his separate probation, with the dark shadow 
of a common calamity around and behind him, and a 
common hope held out, like a bow of promise, before 
him. He would thus be taught practically, from the 
first rise of a personal consciousness of sin, the threefold 
lesson of humiliation for a fallen estate, of dependence 
on the promise of God for a possible restoration, and of 
brotherly sympathy with all men ; since they are seen 
to be involved along with ourselves in one common 
fall, and are visited alike, by the mercy of God, with 
the invitations and promises of one wide and glorious 
"redemption. 

III. Another main difficulty, which has given occasion 

to unbelieving spirits for questioning the wisdom and 
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goodness of God, is found in the probation imposed on 
Adam, and the narrative of the threatening connected 
with the Tree of Knowledge. The usual explanations 
of Christian divines go a little way, and only a little way, 
towards removing this perplexity. It is true that God, 
as the Supreme Sovereign, must have had full right to 
impose conditions upon His own creatures, and to require 
obedience to His own command. It is further true that 
the insignificance of the forbidden object would rather 
aggravate, than excuse, the wilfiil transgression of the 
Divine command. But a harder question remains, — ^how 
far it consists with the perfect benevolence of God, no 
less than with His justice, to have planted this tree in 
Paradise ; and after thus exposing His own creature to 
a real temptation, to sufier the entrance of a most subtle 
Tempter, who would ply all his art, only too success- 
fully, to mar the beauty of God's works, by deceiving 
Man their new lord, and in the person of our first parents 
destroy at once the whole race of mankind. 

The name of the tree itself has been found not easy 
to explain. Some interpret by the foreseen event, that 
the knowledge of good would be acquired by losing it ; 
and that of evil, by experiencing it. Others refer it to 
the Lawgiver, who would test by this tree, whether His 
subject would be morally good or evil. Others expound 
it, " the tree of prudence," because the faculty of pru- 
dence was to be signally exercised by means of it. But 
it may well be doubted whether any of these offers the 
true key to its meaning. On the first view it should 
rather be called, "the tree of the knowledge of, evil,- 
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since only good was experienced before tasting it, and 
only evil afterwards. The second view is still more 
unnatural, since the phrase clearly refers to Adam and 
Eve, and not to the Almighty. The third view agrees 
very ill, either with the form of the temptation, or with 
the words of God, when Adam was expelled from Paradise 
— " Behold, the man is become as one of ns, to know 
good and evil." For although these are often stated to 
be a solemn irony, a comparison with the previous 
statements, Gen. ii. 9, 17, iii. 5, 6, 7, will at least render 
it very doubtful whether this can be the true and full 
meaning. 

Let us now inquire whether a careful comparison of 
revealed truths will not reflect a fuller light on this 
affecting narrative, and do much to clear away the 
mists which have been thrown up, from the evil heart 
of unbelief, to obscure the wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator in this first main act of Providence towards the 
race of mankind. 

Now if we assume, as appears to have been often 
done, that this avenue of temptation was arbitrarily 
introduced by the Almighty Creator for the mere 
pleasure of displaying His own sovereignty, and that 
the dreadftd sentence was affixed in the same arbitrary 
manner, including the fearful doom of eternal misery ; 
we may, by an effort of faith, adore the Divine justice 
in this arrangement, but it must seem strangely isolated 
from the sister perfection of a full and perfect benevo- 
lence. And if we farther assume that the guilt of this 
act, by the same arbitrary decree of God, or even by the 
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consent of Adam, ignorant of what the promise involved, 
was extended to the infants of all coming generations, 
and brought them under a sentence of everlasting misery, 
it is difficult not to feel the doctrine at variance with our 
conceptions of the Divine justice itself. And it does 
not relieve the difficulty, to speak of the rich grace mani- 
fested in redemption. For unless the original sentence 
reveal the lineaments of a spotless equity, no later acts 
of grace can remove the imputation on the Divine go- 
vernment. Grace loses its very nature, if it needs to be 
resorted to, in order to vindicate the justice and equity 
of the sentence for which it provides a remedy. All 
doubts respecting the wisdom, equity, and goodness of 
the Almighty, in the history of the Fall, must paralyse 
the moral power of the Gospel, and rob that celestial 
message of all the brightness of its glory. 

But there is no need that these dark clouds should be 
suffered to obscure our view of the Divine goodness in 
this original dispensation to mankind. For, in the first 
place, it is clear that the presence or absence of tempta- 
tion did not depend simply on the presence of the tree of 
knowledge. Angels had sinned and fallen, without any 
such visible test ; and it was equally possible that man 
might copy the sad example of their rebellion. The law 
of obedience and love was essential, in its very nature, to 
man's felicity ; and its transgression through pride and 
ambition, without any visible symbol, would equally 
have plunged him i to a gulf of moral darkness. The 
way of life and of death was before him, by the necessity 
of his moral and spiritual being ; and the reality of his 
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probation did not depend on any arbitrary choice or 
volition of his Creator. Divine Omniscience knew the 
solemn fact; Divine Omnipotence did not call it into 
being. It followed, as an inseparable shadow, on that 
gift of free agency, by which man, like angels, was 
created in the image of God. 

The same probation, through which the angels were 
still passing, and by which so many principalities in 
heavenly places had fallen, was inseparable from the 
moral being of man. It only remained open to the 
Divine goodness to diminish its perils, and contract the 
danger within the narrowest compass. The strength of 
the snare depended mainly on the ignorance of the crea- 
ture, whose narrow understanding was placed between 
two vast unknowns, of which the good appeared to have 
a narrow and steep entrance, and the evil a wide and 
easy access ; since the way of life is one, but disobedi- 
ence and self-will may assume a thousand forms. It 
was worthy of the Divine wisdom to provide a remedy, 
so far as was possible with the unfalleii creature, for this 
deceptive contrast between the narrowness of the good 
and the width and largeness of the evil. The twofold 
nature of man supplied the means for this Divine pro- 
vision. The body of man was a kind of reflection and 
image of all the powers of his spirit, and the outward 
world a mirror for all the unexplored truths of the 
moral universe. The Almighty Creator condescended, 
then, to construct a faithful type of man's inevitable pro- 
bation, and to place it openly before his eyes. The tree 
of life was a type of the immortal life and unfading joy 
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to be found by communion with his bountiful Creator, 
and submission to His wise and holy command of reve- 
rence and love. The tree of knowledge of good and 
evil denoted the tempting range of intellectual enter- 
prise, by which he might seek to pry out and fathom 
all the unexplored mysteries of the moral universe. 
The rich variety of goodly trees in the garden, all 
accompanying the tree of life, proclaimed loudly that 
goodness was no narrow and contracted thing, but that 
obedience was linked with a large and inexhaustible 
enjoyment of the Divine bounty. The solitary tree of 
knowledge, seductive by its name, but standing alone 
amidst the large variety of freely imparted blessings, 
taught that the way of death, though wide in its seduc- 
tiveness to the finite intellect of the creature, was one 
in principle in the sight of Omniscience ; and its avoid- 
ance a small, insignificant sacrifice, amidst such treasures 
of actual and possible enjoyment. Finally, the solemn 
warning of the consequences which would follow the 
indulgence of this vain, intellectual thirst for knowledge 
hurtful to the creature, completed the economy of Divine 
benevolence. The way of life, though narrow in its 
entrance, was represented in its blessed efiects by all the 
countless flowers and fruits of Paradise, with the am- 
brosial tree of life as the centre and crown of the lovely 
vision ; while the downward path of temptation, con- 
tracted within its narrowest limits, and represented by 
one forbidden tree alone, was joined with a warning of 
its results, so simply and sternly solemn, that it might 
have been expected to deter any sinless creature from 
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ever daring to set his foot within that dark valley of the 
shadow of death. 

This view of the nature and meaning of the Divine 
prohibition rests on no doubtful and fanciful theory. It 
results directly from two simple premises, combined 
together ; the essential laws of moral probation, which 
a little calm reflection must reveal, and that typical 
and symbolical character of the visible creation, -and 
especially of Eden and Paradise, which is clearly taught 
us in the word of God. Once let us recognise this double 
truth, and the consequence appears unavoidable. The 
tree of knowledge of good and evil was no arbitrary 
source of temptation, planted by a sovereign caprice 
within the reach of man. It was really a type and pic- 
tured image, into which the Divine love had contracted 
the possibilities of evil, so as to strip them of their de- 
lusive width and vastness, and by a faithful warning to 
announce the fatal gulf to which they would lead. And 
thus the justice of the Creator is not more signally dis- 
played in the whole arrangement, than the riches of His 
wisdom, fulfilling the laws of a pure and deep benevo- 
lence. To the eye which has attained any clearness of 
spiritual vision, it is a signal proof that the Almighty 
has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, but uses every 
motive of experience, hope, and fear, to allure His sinless 
creatures onward in the happy pathway of holiness, and 
to deter them from the tempting, but gloomy and down- 
ward road, of sin and misery. 

This same view of the typical significance of the Tree 
of Knowledge alone reconciles all the allusions to it in the 
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sacred history. The two rival constructions, which regard 
it as a tree of prudence, or a tree connected with the ex- 
perimental knowledge of evil, each expresses only half 
the truth. The gift implied is the intellectual knowledge 
of good and evil, in the full meaning of the terms. God 
alone is essentially good, and every creature, by con- 
trast, in one way or other, in act or capability, in limi- 
tation or defectibility, is essentially evil, (Matt. xix. 17.) 
Tet the creature, as God's workmanship, so long as it 
abides in communion with the Supreme Good, may par- 
take of His goodness, and remain unconscious of its own 
inseparable shame of mutability, and liability to guilt 
and ruin. The same knowledge which to the Infinitely 
Holy One is the self-consciousness of infinite and exclu- 
sive perfection, to the creature is the fatal consciousness of 
either actual or possible evil, too deep to be fathomed by 
the thought of man. The AU-wise and All-graciou3 
God does not seek, then, to expose the souls He has 
made to this terrible discovery. He is content to 
receive from them that narrower and more partial re- 
cognition of His creative bounty and goodness, which 
alone, in their unfallen and sinless state, they are able 
to render before His throne. He even employs all 
possible persuasives of heavenly wisdom, to deter them 
from the fatal luxury of a wider gaze into the vast gulf 
of all possible things, there to discover the dark shadow 
of their own possible shame, guilt and hopeless ruin. 
But when, in spite of all His gracious prohibitions, they 
will interpret the commands of His infinite love into the 
restrictions of a selfish envy, and rush blindly on their 
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own destruction, He begins to unbosom the deeper 
abysses of His own eternal goodness ; in order to recover 
the lost and guilty rebels, so far as they are stiU recover- 
able, to holiness and happiness, deeper, fuller, and more 
enduring, than that which they had recklessly cast 
away, by the pride that refused to obey the counsels of 
Infinite Wisdom. 

On this view of the tree of knowledge, its relation to 
the subject from which it derives its name, the know- 
ledge of good and evil, is exactly the same with the 
relation of the body to the soul of man. It was the 
exponent selected by the good pleasure of the Creator, to 
reveal and embody a higher truth, which thereby was 
linked with it inseparably. All the allusions to it agree 
fully with this explanation. When the Tempter solicits 
the woman, it is with a half truth, that veiled a practical 
falsehood. It was true that their eyes would be opened 
by tasting the forbidden tree. It was true that it was 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise. It was true that, in this one particular, it 
would render man like God, by partaking of a knowledge 
which the Creator seemed to reserve for His own peculiar 
prerogative. But the falsehood lay here, in concealing 
that this knowledge had been reserved, because it was too 
awful and solemn for the creature to bear without ruin. 
The depth of possible evil it revealed was too fearful for 
the finite mind to gaze upon without being dazzled and 
overcome. The intellect would have dragged down the 
will along with it ; since it would be impossible to look 
down from a narrow ledge without a battlement upon a 
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dark and infinite abyss, without being precipitated 
lieadlong by the terrible vision. And it lay further in 
the blasphemous suggestion, that God denied the gift 
out of envy, and that the threatening, being an arbitrary 
act of power, was toa severe and unjust ever to be 
fdlfiUed. 

The result throws further light on the moral signi- 
ficance of the name. ** Their eyes were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked." Their nakedness was a 
fact, before they tasted of the tree, but until then they 
did not know it. They had no consciousness of defect, no 
sense of shame, no perception that they stood in need of 
clothing. The truth denoted by their nakedness cajinot 
then be moral evil, since they were naked while still 
unfallen. It signified rather the essential defectibility of 
the creature, as a creature, which might be veiled by 
their ignorance, while they stood in sinless perfection, 
but was known to their Maker from the first, and as 
soon as they themselves knew it, was the source of 
mingled shame and terror. It is not said, that the fact 
•of their transgression led to their use of fig-leaves, or to 
their concealment when they heard the voice of God. 
Their transgression discovered to them a great truth of 
their being, which was true before they discovered it. 
Their terror did not arise, simply and immediately, 
from the sinful act, but from the knowledge they had 
attained of the fundamental gulf which separates the 
defectible creature, liable to every depth of apostasy 
and rebellious wickedness, from the indefectible and 
glorious I AM, who alone is incapable of being tempted 
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with evil, and on whom its dark and baleful shadows 
can have no power. And hence, too, arises the need of 
a Divine clothing, or that imparted and supernatural 
grace by which the creature faculties, naked in them- 
selves, are invested with a new life, and put on the 
beautiftd garments of a living and heaven-imparted 
righteousness. 

It results from these remarks, that the sentence of the 
Judge is no mere irony, as many have held it to be, 
and have thereby obscured the calm and almost plain- 
tive dignity of the simple announcement — " Behold, 
the man is become as one of us, to know good and 
evil." They have abeady been dealt with as criminals, 
for their wilful rebellion. They have now to be dealt 
with as creatures whose intellect has become at once 
enlarged and diseased, by tasting of the tree of know- 
ledge. They would now have learned, by the bitter 
effects of the forbidden tree, and the plain contrast with 
the tree of life, to long, if possible, to repair their error, 
by tasting of the tree which they had neglected before, 
and which would then have been a pledge of immor- 
tality. But the type was now shattered by their sin; 
and what before might have conveyed or preserved life, 
both for the body and the spirit, could now exercise its 
virtue upon the body alone. The inner and higher 
blessing had been sundered, when sin entered into that 
Paradise, which had once been a type of heaven. And 
now immortality in the flesh would be a curse, and not a 
blessing, and would seal down the fallen spirit in its guilt, 
like the rebellious angels, without the hope of redemption* 
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Hence the expulsion was an act of mingled mercy and 
justice — of justice with reference to the original standing 
of man in Paradise, and of mercy when considered in 
the light of his actual fall. It is not now in yielding 
to the instinctive desires of His fallen creatures, that the 
Almighty can manifest the reality and depth of His own 
love. It must rather he proved by that severe and 
wholesome discipline, which teaches them the exceeding 
"bitterness of rebellion against their Maker ; and, writing 
vanity and vexation of spirit upon all the joys of sense, 
shuts them up to the earnest longing for the promised 
Redeemer of the lost, and for their own restoration to the 
Divine image, when they shall have access once more 
to the tree of life which blooms for ever in the midst of 
the heavenly Paradise. 
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cult to see how the Infinite Wisdom could have inter- 
dicted the Prince of evil from all activity of seduction, 
unless by executing the sentence upon him at once for 
his original crime. But surely the Divine forbearance 
and righteousness will both receive a more signal dis- 
play by the course of government which Scripture 
reveals, than if judgment had been inflicted at once 
upon the lost archangel, before his malice had been 
proved, in all its intensity of guilt, by his persevering 
conspiracy against the peace, order, and happiness of 
the whole moral universe. 

But does not such a course wear an aspect of cruelty 
towards Man himself, the object of these spiritual temp- 
tations? Here the question will arise — Were these 
temptations due to Satan alone, or would they have 
still existed, had the Tempter been sealed in the abyss? 
The true answer is self-evident. The secret and inevi- 
table spring of temptation was in man himself, and 
neither in the Creator nor in the great Adversary, " Let 
no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God, 
for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any man. But every man is tempted, when he is 
drawn away of his own lust, and enticed." The form 
and circumstances of the trial alone were affected by the 
permitted activity of Satan. Its substance must have 
been the same, if the Tempter had never appeared on 
the scene. The knowledge of good and evil, in their 
height and depth, as they exist in the region of eternal 
possibility, would have been equally fatal. The liability 
of the finite intellect to long after this dangerous know- 
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ledge, would hare been still the same. The only means 
of prevention, so far as we can discern, which the Divine 
wisdom could employ, would be those which were 
actually employed ; to link the inevitable danger with 
a type, which might serve to show its reality, and the 
utter unreasonableness of transgression, and to reveal, 
in a simple and earnest warning, the fatal consequences 
that must ensue. Left to his own reflections alone, it 
is conceivable that the catastrophe might be longer 
delayed; but, so far as we can reason at all on the 
choice of a free agent, we may reckon it morally certain 
that the fatal moment would come at last. After all 
the other trees of the garden had been tasted and en- 
joyed, the thought — why this solitary restriction, and 
this too of a blessing, like knowledge, far more pre- 
cious than all those pleasant fruits which merely gratify 
the palate — would recur again and again with a fresh 
seductiveness, and would prevail at last over the fading 
recollection of the Divine command. 

Let us suppose, then, to borrow the conception of our 
great poet, that the vigilance of the angel watchers had 
been crowned with success, and the Prince of darkness, 
detected in his first attempt to transgress the bounds of 
Paradise, had never been suiFered to enter again within 
the sacred territory. The gain, on man's part, it is 
highly probable, would have only been a short, and pos- 
sibly a very short delay, of a sin to which a vain desire 
of forbidden knowledge would have urged him, soon or 
late, without the impulse of any external suggestion. 
But the loss, on the other side, would have been im- 
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mense. The moral guilt of the crime, on his part, 
would have been deprived of its chief, perhaps its only 
mitigation. The whole of that righteous displeasure, 
which was now shared between the three criminals, and 
fell chiefly on the malicious Tempter, who knew what 
would be the consequences of his own success, and de- 
lighted in his murderous lie, must then have rested 
exclusively on Man himself. He would have been, 
morally, a second Satan, the sole author of his own 
crime. 

But when we turn from the sin itself to the means of 
recovery, the benevolence and wisdom of God's actual 
providence, in the permission of Satanic agency, are still 
more conspicuous. All experience proves that it is a 
hard and almost hopeless problem, to recover a soul 
once captive under the power of evil, to purity again. 
How can the spirit hate itself? How can it strive against 
a mere shadow, which has no separate existence, but dogs 
its footsteps, and claims to form a part of its own inmost 
being? 

Some help towards this difficult work is found in the 
duality of man's nature. The spirit may thus learn to 
strive earnestly against the flesh, and see in its lusts the 
ceaseless tempters to evil. But all the varieties of evil 
are not easily referred to the bodily appetites alone. It 
is a mighty help, then, in the task of regarding evil, not 
as a part of ourselves, but a separate foe, when we can 
actually refer every temptation to a real, powerful, and 
malicious Adversary, who is perpetually bent on leading 
us astray. The doctrine of Satanic influence thus 
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becomes one main and most effective engine in the work 
of our moral recovery. It is very hard to teach souls, 
degraded and stupified by sin, to realize the necessary 
conflict with evil, in its abstract form, and to view it as 
a power which must be resisted and vanquished, or else 
prove their own ruin. But the dullest and most ignorant 
of men may well be stirred up to seriousness and 
vigilance, when he hears the Apostolic warning, and re- 
cognises it for a revealed and certain truth — " Be sober, 
be vigilant, for your adversary the devil, like a roaring 
lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may devour." 
And thus the permission of this great Tempter to exercise 
his utmost subtlety of deception on the minds of men, 
while it may aggravate the wickedness of the wicked 
into a fouler intensity, is a powerful means which the 
Divine Wisdom knows well how to employ, for arresting 
the careless, alarming the secure, humbling the self- 
confident, and creating a wholesome and most profitable 
reaction in the minda of sinful men ; by which they may 
learn to see the nature of transgression in its true light, 
flee from it as a serpent, and seek for refuge from the 
dangers which assail their weakness, in the protecting 
care and love of the great Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls. 

We need only read the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment with care, or study the actual history of the Church 
of Christ, to see the reality of this Divine purpose in 
the suffered continuance of Satanic temptation. What 
an emphasis of love it gives to all the history of our 
blessed Lord himself, that " he went about doing good, 
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and healing all that were oppressed of the devil!" 
What a startling lesson it reads to the whole Church, 
when we see the Tempter daring to assail the Son of 
God in the wilderness, filling the heart of one of the 
twelve Apostles to betray his Master, and then hurrying 
him into his awful doom, thrusting in falsehood and 
deceit into the bosom of the Church, as soon as it was 
founded, and resisting the progress of the truth, wherever 
its messengers appeared ! And when the word of pro- 
phecy draws aside the mysterious veil of Providence, 
we see the overthrow of this great Adversary linked in- 
separably with every step of progress toward the world's 
redemption; so that, until he is finally cast into the 
fiery lake of judgment, the full brightness of redeeming 
love, and the perfect reign of peace and righteousness, 
can never dawn upon our troubled world. 

Now if the laws of the Divine government required 
that the Tempter should be permitted to exert his acti- 
vity and display his malice, with only a moral counter- 
action, they would equally imply that no absolute and 
total restriction should be placed on his use of instru- 
ments, which it lay within the range of his capacity to 
appropriate and employ. The serpent, though sinless 
in itself, was a form of life, typical, as science itself 
seems to show, of evil, under its features of tortuosity, 
defect, and degradation. Its power, in all its varieties, 
to fascinate, to poison, or to crush its prey, implies a 
natural instinct, designed by anticipation to image forth 
the processes and results of moral evil. The intro- 
duction of such a creature into Paradise was essential 
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to its typical completeness, but also implied a Divine 
foresight of evil that was about to come. And when 
the mighty Tempter, with the subtlety of an archangel's 
perverted wisdom, seized on an instrument so adapted 
to his purpose, a new means would be provided, through 
his own act, for exposing his real character, and the 
immense degradation which had passed over his original 
faculties, by their wicked abuse and perversion. The 
enmity between the race of mankind and the serpent 
tribe, which formed part of the judicial sentence of God, 
became a standing prophecy of Satan's final overthrow. 
It proclaimed the Divine purpose, that after enjoying, 
for long ages, no better food for his mighty spirit than 
the foul garbage of sin and corruption, he would at last 
be completely overcome by the promised Seed of the 
woman, and his works of darkness be abolished for ever 
in the kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER Vra. 



ON ORIGINAL SIN. 



The doctrine of Original Sin has always been felt to 
be one of the most diflScult and mysterious in the whole 
range of Christian theology. The explanations of Di- 
vines have been almost as A^arious and conflicting as the 
objections of unbelievers have been unremitting and 
zealously sustained. How can millions, themselves 
innocent, be involved in moral guilt by another's trans- 
gression ? How can it consist with the justice of Grod 
to inflict on them the severest penalty, and even de- 
nounce them as worthy of eternal misery, for an act 
of which multitudes among them never so much as 
heard, and the breach of a covenant to which they were 
never consenting parties ? And even if such an exten- 
sion of moral guilt beyond the first agent to millions of 
his posterity were just in itself, how can that constitution 
of things agree with the Divine benevolence, which led 
to such fatal results, and involved a whole race in 
degradation and moral ruin for a single transgression 
of their parent, long before their own birth ? This is the 
hard problem, which has exercised the deepest thoughts 
of reflecting and pious minds, and given birth to various 
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hypotheses to remove the immense diflficulty. There is 
no subject more fundamental to the present inquiry, since 
no aspect of Providence has suggested so many gloomy 
and unwilling doubts, or wilful and open blasphemies, 
against the wisdom and goodness of the Almighty. It 
has appeared to multitudes in Christian lands a dark and 
spectral vision, which has scared them away from the 
revelation of the Bible, to discover a Deity of purer and 
higher benevolence in the seducing bye-paths of human 
speculation. 

The views of this doctrine among Christians them- 
selves have varied not a little from each other. At 
one extreme we find the creed of Pelagius, that the sin 
of Adam afiects his race purely by way of example, and 
that each individual is bom into the world in a state 
answering almost entirely to that of Adam before he 
fell. At the other extremity of the scale may be placed 
the high Augustinian view, or perhaps rather the oflF- 
shoot from it by Ulyricus, who maintained that original 
sin was a positive substance, transmitted from Adam to 
all his children. Apart, however, from this gross con- 
ception, which has had very few patrons, the view itself 
is, that Adam and his posterity constitute simply one 
moral person ; that they all existed in him from the first, 
sinned when he sinned, and fell when he fell ; that his 
crime was committed by each of them, as well as by 
him ; that their birth in a mortal state, and with a cor- 
rupt will, is the equitable punishment of a sin they have 
previously committed, as well as the source of all their 
later transgressions ; and that in virtue of it every one 
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of them, infants and adults alike, is justly under the 
sentence of everlasting torment and misery. 

This more rigid form of the doctrine, which Augus- 
tine applied consistently to prove the eternal damnation 
of all heathen and unbaptized infants, has found too 
little response in the conscience either of worldly or 
pious men, to have passed current without undergoing 
various modifications. Two or three of these varieties 
call for a brief notice. 

And first, it has been usual, among the Reformed 
Divines, to conceive the whole transaction between God 
and our first parents under the light of a formal cove- 
nant, to which the name has been given, the covenant 
of works. The Creator is supposed to have promised 
to Adam, for himself and his posterity, eternal life 
in heaven, after a limited period of probation, as the 
reward of his sinless obedience to the Divine will, in- 
cluding this one positive test of submission in abstaining 
from the tree of knowledge. On the other hand, the 
penalty of disobedience was to be the forfeiture of God's 
favour and image, and of the grace of the Spirit, and 
immediate exposure to temporal, spiritual, and eternal 
death, both for himself and all his descendants. Adam 
accepted the covenant, not only on his own behalf, but 
for the whole race. He sinned, and incurred the penalty, 
which was exacted according to the full width of the 
original covenant. 

The doctrine has been farther modified by some recent 
authors. The main stress is still laid on the notion of 
a special and voluntary covenant ; and a wide contrast 
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is set up between Adam's parental and federal character. 
But the Adamic constitution, like the Gospel, is said to 
be a covenant of grace, and not of works. It did not 
refer to a debt of Divine equity, but to gifts of sovereign 
grace, bestowed conditionally by charter and covenant 
alone. The promise was continued life in Paradise, so 
long as he abstained from the forbidden tree, and in- 
cluded also an assurance of Divine help to keep him from 
falling in any other way. The result of the Fall was 
subjection to temporal death, and the privation of super- 
natural grace, with a penal withdrawment of the Holy 
Spirit, so as to lead to actual transgression in every 
instance, as soon as the moral faculties begin to reveal 
themselves. Original Sin, on this hypothesis, is a pri- 
vation of special gifts, to which man had no claim, 
superadded to his first state of creation. These were 
bestowed under covenant, on one simple condition, upon 
Adam and the whole race, and were lost for ever when 
Adam fell. 

Others, to lessen the moral difficulty, would lower the 
meaning of the penalty. Some affirm that the death of 
the body is the sole result of Adam's sin to his posterity; 
while others include the death of the soul, in the sense 
of annihilation. On their view, natural immortality is 
a direct fruit and privilege of redemption only. The 
Articles of the Church of England make Original Sin 
consist simply in the fault or corruption of man's 
nature, derived from Adam by natural generation. But, 
in the systems of most Reformed Divines, it includes a 
distinct element, and the imputation of the primal act of 
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sin is imagined to precede, and account for, this actual 
participation of a corrupted nature bj all mankind. 

These varieties, which might easily be multiplied to 
a great extent, show the obscurity which still rests upon 
the doctrine in the minds of thoughtful men. St. Au- 
gustine, whose writings are occupied with it so largely, 
and have done so much to fashion it into its popular 
form, remarks himself that " there is here, perhaps, some 
secret which is reserved to be made known hereafter, by 
the grace of Grod, to holy men." And certainly we may 
hope, if we follow simply the light of Scripture, and use 
all the helps that sound reason and an upright conscience 
can supply, to approach nearer to a just view of the 
Divine economy, and clear away some of those aspersions 
which have been so widely cast against the wisdom and 
goodness of the Judge of all the earth. 

I. It will be a first step towards removing the seem- 
ing antithesis between the doctrine of Original Sin and 
•the voice of natural conscience, if we observe attentively 
the real proportions of revealed truth, which have been 
often departed from, very widely, in human and artificial 
systems of theology. Some Divines appear to have 
thought that the history of Adam's fall supplies a 
strictly logical and scientific key to all the records of 
sin and wickedness in the later history of mankind, so 
that every particular sin might be referred to it, and 
explained by it, like the motions of the planets by the 
law of gravitation. Hence the personal element in aU 
transgression, which at once appeals directly to the 
conscience, has been thrown, in their systems, com- 
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pletely into the shade, and a kind of mechanical ne* 
cessity has replaced the real and eternal laws of moral 
probation. Such a course, instead of arousing the con- 
science, has thrown it into a deadly slumber, and puts a 
plea of fatalism into the lips of the careless and profane, 
which tends directly to defeat the main object of the 
Christian revelation. 

When we turn to the Scriptures themselves, how dif- 
ferent are the proportions in which the truth of Gk)d is 
set before us ! We seem to have escaped from a stifling 
and mephitic atmosphere, where the springs of conscience 
are weighed down by the incubus of a hopeless necessity 
of evil, to breathe the free mountain air of heaven, and 
brace our spirits by the most moving, earnest, and loving 
appeals, addressed immediately to the individual con- 
sciences of men. The fact, indeed, which all experience 
sets before us, of the wide prevalence of moral evil among 
men, is recognised in every page ; and the wide range 
and fearful depth of ungodliness in the human heart are 
portrayed in the most solemn and alarming colours. 
But it is recognised also, throughout, as an ultimate 
fact, which the word of God aflBurms, because it is true, 
and needful to be known, but does not pretend to resolve 
it into any prior cause that can render it less mysterious. 
Never once, throughout the Old Testament, or in the 
histories of the New Testament, are we taught to 
explain the dark secret by any reference to the Fall of 
Adam. Once, however, and only once, in the Epistles 
of the New Testament, this common relation of the 
whole race to its first parent is declared to be either the 
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occasion, or the cause, of the universal reign of sin and 
death. But the simple fact that the Holy Spirit has 
only once presented the truth of our moral being in 
this aspect, while appeals to the individual conscience 
are repeated in every page of Scripture, and almost in 
every sentence, should teach us how widely artificial 
systems of theology have often departed from the true 
standard of practical wisdom, in deaHng with the hearts 
and understandings of sinful men ; and what a prejudice 
they may thus have created against the whole super- 
structure of revealed religion, when it seemed to be 
founded on a doctrine of a fatal necessity of moral evil, 
destructive to all the moral instincts of our spiritual 
being. 

But besides the utter inversion of the Scriptural pro- 
portion of truth in too many systems, by which the 
attention has been diverted from our own sin to the 
transgression of Adam, and the individual conscience 
deadened and pacified with a false and fatal excuse, that 
God himself, and Adam our forefather, are mainly 
chargeable with our misdoings ; when we compare the 
usual forms of the doctrine with the simple statements 
of Scripture, we can hardly escape the conclusion, that 
serious liberties have been used, in the way of addition 
and invention, to render it more symmetrical and com- 
plete, and fill up the imperfect outlines of one or another 
artificial theory. These additions must be gently but 
firmly cleared away, before we can hope to see the 
lineaments of Divine wisdom and goodness in this ftm- 
damental law of God's dealings with the human race. 
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And, first of all, the assumption of a formal covenant, 
in which Adam contracted with God on behalf of all his 
posterity, has no foundation whatever in the inspired 
narrative. There was doubtless a covenant, in that 
simpler sense which the Greek word BiaOrj/crj naturally 
bears ; or a disposition and arrangement of the Supreme 
Lawgiver, with a command proclaiming His will, and a 
penalty on disobedience. But no trace at all can be 
found of a mutual compact, and still less of any formal 
representation of Adam's unborn posterity. The com- 
mand to increase and multiply, the gift of dominion 
over lower creatures, the statement that it was not good 
for man to be alone, and the promise of a help meet for 
him, were doubtless generic, and not simply personal, 
and would apply prospectively to all Adam's children. 
But' this cannot prove the existence of any formal and 
federal covenant. We should else be driven to the 
strange inference, that the serpent was a federal and 
covenant head to the whole serpent tribe which shared 
in its sentence, and Eve a distinct federal head to her 
own sex, to whom her own sentence applies in all later 
generations. Why, then, resort to a supposition in the 
case of Adam alone, of which the Scripture says not a 
word, and which leads to absm-d consequences, when 
applied to the other parties in the same history ? 

It has been assumed, indeed, that the transfer of 
Adam from the spot where he was formed of the dust, 
to the earthly Paradise, implied a new relation, which 
was then first assumed, and that a federal character 
was then superadded to his previous condition, as the 
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paxent of the fature race. But this also is a gratuitoiis 
assumption, without the least evidence in the sacred 
text. It would be more naturally inferred from the 
record itself, that if children had been bom in Paradise 
before Adam's fall, the same law would have applied to 
each member of the race ; and that whoever transgressed 
would alone have been expelled from the holy ground, 
involving their unborn children in the loss, and have 
become mortal along with all their own posterity. 

A further assumption, even more entirely groundless, 
is that a limited season of probation was assigned, and 
the reward promised of translation to heaven, if that 
period should elapse without transgression. This idea 
has been justly abandoned by one of the latest writers 
on the subject of the Fall, as entirely devoid of Scrip- 
tural evidence. "From the confidence," he remarks, 
" with which some men speak where Divine revelation 
is silent, it is wonderful that they have not assigned the 
precise duration of the probation allotted to him. The 
words of the record do not justify such statements. 
Nothing was expressly promised to Adam. The promise 
is merely couched in the threatening ; and a threaten- 
ing of death in case of disobedience cannot possibly 
include more than a virtual assurance of remaining in 
possession of the life he then enjoyed, if he did not 
disobey." 

Again, to vindicate the wisdom of the federal compact, 
supposed to have been made with Adam expressly on 
behalf of his children, an appeal has been made to the 
powerful motives thus enlisted on the side of obedience. 
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Much eloquencehas been sometimes employed, to amplify, 
on this ground, the aggravated enormity of Adam's guilt, 
and the wisdom of the original covenant, as increasing 
the moral probability of man's perseverance. Thus it 
has been argued by the able writer already quoted : 
"How unparalleled the force of the motives which 
were brought to bear upon Adam ! How incredibly 
superior to those which have been brought to bear upon 
any other man, except the God-man, Christ Jesus ! The 
condition of the whole race was practically in his hands. 
He could bless the world, or destroy the world ; and he 
chose to destroy it. He put forth his hand, and took 
the fruit, which denotes the spontaneity of the act, and 
ate it, and brought death upon himself and the race. 
Can any sin, even the sin of Judas in betraying his 
Lord, or the sin of the Jews in crucifying Him, or the 
sin of the infidel in rejecting the inspired testimony 
concerning Him, be compared in atrocity with the sin 
of Adam in eating this apple ? Transgression gathers 
its guilt from the magnitude of motives to avoid it, and 
from the amount of ruin and wretchedness into which it 
plunges. Who, then, can calculate, the guilt Adam 
contracted, in eating the forbidden fruit?" 

Now far be it from any Christian to extenuate the sin, 
which experience and revelation have conspired to mark 
with awful colours. But it is not the less our duty to 
"judge righteous judgment " in comparing the sin of our 
first parent with our own. The statement just quoted 
is excessive and untrue. It would falsify the first prin- 
ciples of Divine equity, since we know that the way of 
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repentance was open to Adam after his fall. But we are 
told that there is a sin unto death, among Adam's 
children, for which there is no remedy, and all inter- 
cession is forbidden. The sins of parents bring sorrow 
and misery upon their children still ; and each of them 
has far greater help^ for realizing this possible diflfiision 
of the consequences of his transgression, than Adam can 
be supposed to possess, before the peopling of the earth 
had begun. His means of knowing the full significance 
of the threatening were far less than sad experience has 
given to his posterity ; and the exhibition of the Divine 
goodness in creation is far less complete and glorious 
than we have received in the gospel of the Son of God. 
It evacuates all the moral force of the great lesson 
taught us by the Fall, when we represent the first trans- 
gression as some unequalled and unexampled atrocity. 
The real instruction which it teaches is to be found in 
the opposite direction. For if a single act of sin, with 
far inferior light, and scantier experience than we have 
now attained, has let in upon the world such a sea of 
miseries, of how much sorer punishment must they be 
counted worthy, who surpass the guilt of their first 
parent, sin against clearer and fuller light of truth, and 
do despite to the Spirit of grace, when he calls them to 
repsntance, and opens to them the way of life once more 
through the dying agonies of the Son of God? 

In reality, the Scriptures themselves yield us no trace 
of this broad and total contrast between the relation 
which Adam bore to his own posterity, and that which 
is sustained by any individual parent with regard to his 
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own progeny. The truth that God visits the sins of 
the fathers upon their children is stated and enforced 
many times with reference to others, and only once or 
twice is applied to him. His standing as the parent of 
the whole race would alone serve to render him a type 
of Christ, in a way that would apply to no other person, 
whose parental influence could be confined to his own de- 
scendants. And this parental connexion with a posterity, 
so as to be a source of a curse or a blessing, is both earlier 
and more emphatically revealed with regard to others, as 
Canaan, Abraham, Jacob, and Esau, than with reference 
to Adam himself. The effects of his sin are doubtless 
more comprehensive, since they include the whole race ; 
and more visibly conspicuous, since they involve the 
contrast between sinlessness and a fallen condition. 
But we ought to pause and require distinct evidence of 
the fact, before we assume that they rest on some dif- 
ferent principle than is involved in every other case of 
parental responsibility. 

With regard to the penalty denounced, there have 
been opposite deviations from the testimony of Scripture. 
He must have read its statement with a superficial 
eye, who can think that the first death, the sentence 
involved in the original warning, has no reference to the 
spirit of man, and relates solely to the dissolution of the 
body. It is clearly an evil influence, described as the 
rival and adversary of Divine love, to whose secret end 
constant activity Man thenceforward became a prey. 
But it departs equally fi:om the tenor of Scripture to 
confound this result of the fall with the final doom 
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of the wicked, and thus to identify the first with the 
second death. On the contrary, they form such a 
total contrast, that the first death is said to be de- 
stroyed at the very moment when the doom of the 
second death is pronounced upon the guilty at the final 
judgment. 

The aim of the previous remarks is to remove spu- 
rious additions, by which the sacred narrative has been 
overlaid, and the doctrine itself proportionally obscured. 
Every arbitrary element introduced, to explain the nature 
of the Divine constitution in Paradise, increases immensely 
the difficulty of a real vindication of the goodness and 
wisdom of the Almighty. For if Adam was allowed to 
stipulate for unborn millions besides himself, in the con- 
fidence of a strength which was perfect weakness, and 
they were all held down strictly to the fatal consequences 
of his error — if the prohibition was a purely arbitrary 
test, intended merely to display the Divine sovereignty — 
if the help of the Spirit, bestowed for every other end, 
was arbitrarily withheld on this one point only, to give 
them the opportunity of committing a moral suicide — if 
the Tempter was allowed to enter, merely to increase 
the severity of the probation — and if, on Adam's fall, 
his personal guilt, by an arbitrary act of sovereign 
power, was charged upon the millions of his posterity, 
who did not yet exist, and had never sinned, but were 
created afterwards by separate acts of Omnipotence, — 
then it must be owned almost or altogether impossible 
to vindicate the goodness of the Lord in the funda- 
mental laws of His providence towards mankind. But 
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if the true lessons are widely different, and the most 
solemn features of the history grow out of the eternal 
laws of moral being, while the elements that were open 
to the exercise of a sovereign good pleasure were all 
combined with deepest wisdom, so as to be most favour- 
able to man's recovery out of a ruin that resulted 
from his foreseen but forbidden iniquity, then we may 
still adore, with grateful reverence, the grace which 
mingles with just severity in these counsels of the Most 
High. 

II, Let us now approach more immediately to this 
great problem of the Divine government. The chief 
inquiries to be answered are these. What was the real 
nature of man's probation before the fall ? What was 
the nature and purpose of the threatening, and the evil 
which ensued to Adam himself, on his transgression? 
What is the principle by which the consequences ex- 
tended and overflowed to his posterity ? How far do 
these results extend, or what are the distinct effects on 
the race of Adam's first sin, and of their own individual 
ungodliness and transgression? Finally, what reason 
can be assigned, consistent equally with the benevolence 
as with the justice of God, why a constitution of human 
nature should have been appointed at the first, which 
was foreseen to involve this tremendous fall and wide- 
reaching ruin? 

A view has been sometimes taken of Adam's pro- 
bation, which obscures greatly, I think, its real cha- 
racter, and approaches perilously near to the doctrine, 
that God is the author of sin. His uprightness, or the 

L 2 
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image of God ascribed to him, is represented as the 
result of a supernatural presence and work of the Holy 
Spirit, by which he was kept from the possibility of 
sinning, except with reference to the one prohibition of 
the forbidden tree. He might equally, by the like 
influence, have been upheld on that point also, but this 
help was purposely forborne, and therefore he fell. His 
fall was punished by an instant withdrawal of that 
supernatural grace of the Spirit he before enjoyed, and 
this privation constitutes original sin, or the universal 
depravity of mankind. It was a chartered boon while 
it lasted, and was equitably withdrawn when the con- 
dition of the covenant was broken. 

There is one simple scriptural disproof of this hypo- 
thesis, besides the evident fact that it is a virtual im- 
peachment of the Divine goodness, and represents God 
to have withheld a gift arbitrarily, which it was both 
easy and natural to bestow, and to put a solitary restraint 
on the inward action'of His Spirit, with the express design 
that Adam might thereby plunge himself and his race into 
a gulf of misery. The holiness which Adam possessed, 
so far as it is revealed, is all included and compressed 
in that one expression, the image of God. But this 
image was the very gift of creation itself, and not a 
supernatural endowment bestowed on him after his crea- 
tion. He was an upright, sinless, moral, free agent, and, 
so far as the record teaches us, neither less nor more. 
In those high natural powers of choice, reason, and will, 
free hitherto from any deflection from the will of the 
Maker, consisted his original uprightness. He was not 
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created unholy, and holiness bestowed by a separate 
act, under conditions, as a chartered benefit. His being 
itself, the moment it was given, was pure and holy. It 
was a breath of life from God, the effect of the creating 
power of the Holy Spirit ; but when once bestowed, it 
was pure and holy in itself, and needed no second crea- 
tion to render it acceptable in the eyes of the Creator. 
It is said of man, as of the other creatures, when creation 
itself was finished, that God looked upon him, and he 
was very good. This reference of Adam's uprightness 
to a further indwelling and subjective work of the Holy 
Spirit, distinct from the creative act itself, evacuates 
the meaning of creation, confounds it with the special 
processes of redemption, the spotless virginity of the 
creature spirit with its recovery and bridal glory, 
and has no trace of evidence in its favour in the word 
of God. 

The influence of the Holy Spirit upon Adam, in the 
creation state, cannot then be reasonably distinguished 
from that of the other Persons of the Godhead. That 
mystery of the Divine nature was still unopened, beyond 
the personal revelation of the Word, by whom the woman 
was brought to the man, and who must, probably, have 
appeared in human or angelic form. There was the 
objective exhibition of the Divine wisdom, power, and 
free bounty, to a creature fully qualified to apprehend 
them by the fundamental law of his creation. No 
further mode of action on his new-born spirit is revealed. 
And the more deeply we reflect on the subject, the 
stronger ground we shall find for the conviction that it 
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was even impossible, without reversing and annulling 
the faculties of the creature in the moment they were 
given, or requiring its own consent to their entire sus- 
pension, and to a self-imposed passiveness of being, 
before any reason for this voluntary suicide could be 
presented to the sinless understanding. The gratuitous 
hypothesis of a subjective hyper-creation activity of 
the Holy Spirit, within the mind of the sinless creature, 
confiises our view of Divine Providence at its fountain- 
head, and involves unavoidably the result of such an 
arbitrary withholding of help when most needed, as 
throws a dark cloud over the perfect love of God, and 
makes Him the virtual and direct accomplice in Adam's 
transgression. If a physician were to confine a patient, 
known to be disposed to commit suicide, in a chamber 
from which all knives and means of destruction were 
carefully removed, and were to guard every avenue except 
a single door, that opened on a precipice and was pur- 
posely left wide open, would, not the universal conscience 
pronounce that he was really a party to the fatal crime, 
although the victim would dash himself to pieces by his 
own folly ? 

The supposed provision, then, of a subjective work 
of the Spirit, by which Adam was kept infallibly from 
sinning on any other point, has no direct evidence in its 
favour ; and while it is thought to illustrate the gracious- 
ness of the dispensation, really brings a dark, impenetrable 
cloud over the attribute of Divine benevolence. In this 
case God may have done all that mere justice could 
demand, and even more ; but He would have done much 
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less than human benevolence, even though imperfect, 
would prompt a good man to do. 

But the question may now arise — ^Were there other 
conditions, besides abstaining from the tree of know- 
ledge, a failure in which would have involved the sen- 
tence of death ? Why might not Adam have sinned in 
any other way ? And, in this case, what would have 
been the result to himself or his posterity? 

The true answer seems to be, that inordinate thirst 
for forbidden knowledge, in preference to obedience to 
the Divine will, is the only way in which a sinless 
creature can be conceived liable to fall. So far as Gbd 
was evidently the bestower of blessings, there was 
nothing even for the fallen heart to rebel against, and 
still less could there be any temptation to want of love 
in a sinless creature. Its danger arose from the limita- 
tion of its faculties, and from no actual infection of sin. 
It must have been where the desire after something still 
unknown was met by a Divine restriction, that the 
creature would be tempted to grasp at a seeming good, 
and to disbelieve the wisdom and kindness of the pro- 
hibition. The tree of knowledge was planted, virtually, 
on the first entrance of that Acheronian pathway which 
led down to the chambers of death. A deliberate pre- 
ference of knowledge still unattained, rather than obedi- 
ence to God^s restraining will, must have been the real 
essence of all possible temptation ; and when the type 
was constructed, in which this moral conflict was em- 
bodied, both in the alluring title of the tree, which was 
uot concealed from Adam, and in the stem warning of 
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death, the entrance of sin into the heart of man could not, 
perhaps, have occurred in any other way. The two 
rival principles, one actually in possession, and the other 
striving to allure it, were here brought fairly into 
conflict, face to face ; so that the standing of Adam in 
sinless purity, or his lapse into rebellion, depended 
really on this one test of obedience alone. Other duties, 
though real, were spontaneous, and free from tempta- 
tion ; but here the mutability and finite knowledge of 
the creature rendered probation and danger inevitable. 

III. Our next inquiry must be into the nature of the 
threatening, and the sentence which it implied. What 
is that death to which Adam himself became exposed? 
Was it the dissolution of the body, or did it include the 
soul's annihilation, or its moral corruption, or extend still 
further to the infliction of eternal and fiery judgment? 
Was it the decree of a sovereign, or the warning of a 
wise counsellor, concerning the natural and certain result 
of disobedience ? 

Now if, laying aside all preconceptions, we read the 
narrative in the light of this last supposition, every part 
is consistent with itself, and illustrates the goodness and 
forbearing love of God. Free liberty was given to enjoy 
all the trees of the garden, and eat of their pleasant 
fruits. But the warning was given, that there was one 
tree, to taste of which would prove fatal, and be followed 
by death. While man believed the command to be one 
of wisdom and love seeking his real good, he was in 
safety: as soon as he suspected it was an arbitrary 
restriction, capriciously invented to keep him back from 
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a fuller blessing, the Tempter had done half his work of 
delusion, and his fall was near. Yet this false notion, 
the fatal result of the fall itself, cleaves still to nearly 
every popular explanation of the narrative, and reads a 
threatening of arbitrary power, where there was really 
the predictive warning of faithful and holy love. 

It is true that this idea must be carefully guarded, 
that it may not lead to danger on the other side. God 
is not, and cannot be, simply the Friend of his creature; 
he must also be a Sovereign. When once the com- 
mand was given, man was bound to obey. His trans- 
gression was guilt as well as folly ; and the righteous 
King must have viewed it with infinite and just dis- 
pleasure. But the moral contrast lies here, whether we 
conceive the primary character of the message to be the 
faithful love which warns of a real danger ; and only 
its secondary feature, the sovereign authority which has 
a right to command, and sees guilt as well as folly in 
the transgression; or whether it is an act of naked 
sovereignty, which imposes restrictions to show its own 
dominion merely, and creates by its own act the danger 
which it foretells. 

On the view of the tree of knowledge, which has been 
unfolded before, the former is plainly the just view of 
the Divine warning. We may thus perceive in it the 
harmonious exercise of all the perfections of the God- 
head. The love of the Creator desired and delighted 
in the continued happiness of his own sinless creature. 
The wisdom of God foresaw the moral danger insepa- 
rable from its limited powers, and devised tiie means 
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whereby that peril might be made conspicuous, and the 
most powerful motives combined to dissuade from the 
downward path. The sovereignty of God, when those 
means were devised, was exerted to give them a deeper 
efficacy, and to render the descent impossible, without 
an act of presumptuous rebellion against a simple and 
easy command of the Supreme Creator. Wliile man 
recognised all these characters of the prohibition, it was 
natural and easy to obey. But when unbelief divorced 
the power of God, as a Sovereign, from His love and 
wisdom, the Tempter had won the fortress of his spirit. 
He was first persuaded that the command itself was an 
arbitrary, capricious restriction on his own liberty ; and 
next, that God, although unreasonable enough to give 
the command, was too kind to enforce so severe and 
arbitrary a penalty for disobedience. 

This view of the history, while it honours the wisdom 
and goodness of the Divine Lawgiver, is directly esta- 
blished by the order of the sacred narrative. Before 
the Almighty interferes with any directly penal sen- 
tence — nay, even while he has yet to inquire judicially 
whether the crime has been committed — the tree has 
realized its predicted character, and the work of death 
is begun. Their eyes are opened, the fatal gift of for- 
bidden knowledge is gained, and its first effect is to 
cover them with shame. " They knew that they were 
naked, and they sewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons." Shame is followed at once by 
terror. They hear the voice of the Lord God, and hide 
themselves amidst the trees of the garden. While the 
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inquiry is still pending, the moral desolation is almost 
complete. Deceit has taken the place of holy peace and 
confidence, prevarication of truth, and recrimination of 
mutual love. Death is already busily at work in their 
hearts. That holier Paradise of the spirit had been as 
the garden of God before his fatal entrance ; and now, 
while the Judge has not yet opened His lips for the 
sentence, it is changed already into a desolate wilderness. 
The predictive part of the warning was accomplished 
before the decision of the Judge is recorded, and their 
souls were brought under the awful power of spiritual 
death. 

But the voice was that of a Sovereign, no less than 
of a Friend, and the rights of sovereignty must be main- 
tained, while the truth of the prediction is mournfully 
verified. The outward form of the prohibition, we have 
seen, arose from the special appointment of the all-wise 
Creator, though the substance was inseparable from 
created existence. The same relation appears in the 
fulfilment of the warning. The inner and deeper part 
was purely predictive, and fcdfiUed itself from the very 
moment of transgression. But the violated rights of the 
Sovereign had further to be maintained, and led to the 
sentence — " Cursed is the ground for thy sake. Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return." The essential 
temptation, in the desire after dangerous knowledge, was 
inevitable. The voice which warned against yielding 
to it was one of wisdom and love ; and spiritual death 
was the inevitable, and not the arbitrary result of the 
transgression. The choice of the typical tree of know- 
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ledge, as the shroud for a deep and eternal truth, was 
due to the sovereignty of God. So far the voice was 
a solemn threatening, and the death of the body was 
the penalty exacted by the righteous Judge, as soon as 
the crime had been clearly proved. 

This view, which results alike from the nature of the 
Divine attributes, in their mutual harmony, and from 
the order of the inspired narrative, reconciles also con- 
flicting statements, based on a partial induction of scrip- 
tural evidence, and avoids the serious errors to which 
they lead. Thus many have maintained that the death 
denounced on Adam was temporal only, since this alone 
appears in the sentence of the Judge. This inference 
would be perfectly just, if the words were a legal threat- 
ening only, since temporal death alone appears in the 
legal sentence. But the warning was much more than 
a legal threatening, a sanction artificially attached to 
a particular crime ; and hence the results of the fall are 
far wider than the dissolution of the body, in turning to 
its native dust. Others have conceived the doom to be 
eternal death, or the retributive and final sentence on 
tlie ungodly. But this is to contradict Scripture, in- 
stead of expounding it, since the first death, the result of 
the fall, and the second death, the result of Christ's 
judgment, are contrasted with each other in the plainest 
manner, and the commencement of one is the final abo- 
lition of the other. A third class have seen that spiri- 
tual and temporal death, together, are the real effect of 
the fall. But viewing the whole as a purely legal act, 
tUoy have been embarrassed by a great difficulty — since 
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how can the Holy God inflict depravity as a punish- 
ment? They have, therefore, substituted a penal deser- 
tion of the Spirit for spiritual death itself. But this merely 
strives to conceal one error by introducing two others ; 
for the creation state of man did not imply a personal in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, which is a gift exclusively of 
redemption. No mention of such a presence, or of its 
withdrawment, occurs in the whole narrative ; it is a 
gratuitous addition to the Word of God. On the other 
hand, death is really denounced. So that, on this view, 
the real consequence is not named, and that is named 
which God could not inflict without a fearful impeach- 
ment of His own perfection. But the whole of these 
perplexities disappear as soon as we return to the view 
suggested by the narrative, that simple prediction and 
warning was the essence of the prohibition, and that the 
death of the body was a further penal sanction, added 
to the main sentence, to vindicate the authority of the 
Lawgiver, whose faithful counsel and plain command 
had been together cast away. 

But when we take the principle already established, 
as a key, it will unlock the words of all the various 
statements of Scripture respecting the nature and results 
of Adam's transgression. The death of the spirit is its 
separation from God, the Fountain of all true life, as 
the death of the body consists in the loosing of that bond 
which joins it to the soul. In this deep and awful sense, 
death is truly the wages of sin. It follows it by no 
arbitrary act of Divine sovereignty, but by the neces- 
sary and eternal laws of moral being. Sin, when it 
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itself, the hypothesis resembles the Cartesian vortices, 
and is not only unsupported by direct evidence, but 
inconsistent with the constant tenor of the inspired 
declarations. The only key, in the early history, to 
the extension of the results of the fall is given in the 
simple words — " And Adam begat a son in his own 
image, after his likeness." The rescue of Noah, in the 
deluge, without any special compact beforehand, involved 
the gift of life to his posterity alone, while all the pos- 
sible descendants of the rest of mankind were like an 
untimely birth. They might else have been bom, but 
never came into being. 

The curse on Canaan, and the blessing on Shem, 
without any special compact, passed on to their de- 
scendants. The promise to Abraham had the same 
tenor — " I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee." When the corruption of fallen man is described 
in general terms, so far as resulting from Adam's sin, it 
is referred to the course of natural generation. " Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one." 
*' Behold I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me." " That which is bom of the flesh 
is flesh." In these and many other passages, the com- 
munication of guilt and corruption, so far as they are 
actually communicated, is ascribed directly to the parental 
relationship, to the natural course of human generation, 
and to that alone. 

The words of the Apostle in Eom. v. lend no counte- 
nance to any other view. He states the fact, that in 
consequence of Adam's sin, death has passed through to 
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all men ; but he gives no hint that this wide diffusion of 
its effects has any other source than the parental rela- 
tionship alone. Nor does the parallel which he draws 
require a different view. On the contrary, the fiinda- 
mental idea, under which the word of God exhibits the 
diffusion of life from Christ to His people, is expressly 
that of a spiritual, but real parentage : " When thou 
shalt make his soul, an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days." " Behold I and the 
children whom God hath given me." The communica- 
tion of natural life in one case, and of spiritual life in 
the other, is made the evident basis of the whole eco- 
nomy of Providence and grace. The superinduction 
of an arbitrary element, of which Scripture gives no 
evidence, merely encumbers the subject with new diflSi- 
culties. For if the arrangement was not justifiable, 
wise, and gracious in its own nature, how could any 
fancied consent of Adam to act on behalf of unborn 
millions, without any choice of theirs, and when he was 
ignorant of his own weakness, relieve in the ^lightest 
degree the scruples of any thoughtful and intelligent 
mind? 

II. Let us next inquire how far, in the view of 
Scripture and of reason, the parental relation itself 
extends ? Does it include the body only, or at most the 
animal life, or embrace really the whole of man's com- 
plex being? 

This question has caused a great diversity of judg- 
ment among metaphysicians and divines. Three maia 
opinions, Leibnitz observes, have prevailed. The first 

M 
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maintains the preexistence of human souls, which are 
afterwards sent to begin their probation, when the 
body is prepared. The second, to which Augustine 
inclined, and which has been usual among Lutheran 
divines, is the traduction of souls from the parents, 
along with the body. The third view, more generally 
received among the Eeformed, is that of their creation 
at the time of each individual birth. He himself pro- 
pounds a middle theory, that each soul preexists in 
the parent, as an animal soul merely, and that the 
faculty of reason is superadded as they are successively 
born into the world. 

The notion of a successive creation has probably been 
most usual in modem times. Its advocates, indeed, 
have sometimes denounced the other hypothesis in very 
strong terms. Thus we read, in a recent treatise on 
Original Sin, already quoted : " The assertion that 
one created being actually communicates existence to 
another, is absurd and impious. A parent is as little 
(much?) able to create the universe as to impart ex- 
istence to the soul of the child, or to his body either. 
God must be regarded as the exclusive agent in the 

formation of both The law of propagation will not 

account for the character of the race, except on the 
absurd and profane hypothesis, that the soul is gene- 
rated together with the body. Even on the absurd 
notion of the propagation of the soul by generation, its 
physical properties must originate with God himself! " 

It would assuredly be wiser to abstain from such strong 
expressions, with reference to a view held by many 
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orthodox divines, and on a subject confessedly so myste* 
nous. The view thus denounced as absurd, impious, 
and profane, will be found, I think, the only one con- 
sistent with plain and repeated testimonies of Scripture, 
and also the most agreeable, by far, to the lessons of 
sound philosophy ; while the hypothesis preferred to it 
is entirely wanting in every kind of evidence, whether 
of revelation or experience. 

And first, we are expressly told that God finished 
the work of creation, and rested on the seventh day 
from all His works. Creation then ceased, and Provi-^ 
dence began. But if human souls are created succes-? 
sively in multitudes every day, the main work of 
creation was still future on the first Sabbath. The 
sacred history is thus contradicted in its main feature. 
Creation and redemption, on this hypothesis, run on 
constantly side by side. New-created spirits are formed 
every moment, to be first steeped in the consequences of 
a fall; with which they have no native connexion what- 
ever, before they have any part in the blessings of 
redemption. Such a fact would hold a foremost place 
among revealed truths, if it were really true ; yet not 
one hint of it is found from the beginning to the close 
of Divine revelation. 

Again, there is a perfect symmetry in the actual 
record of creation. Vegetables are first formed, the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after its 
kind; or with a natural power of self-multiplication. 
Next, the fishes and fowls are created, with the same pro- 
perty, and receive the law of their creation : " Be fruitful 
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cand multiply, and fill the waters, and let fowl multiply 
in the earth." The living things of the earth follow; 
and the same law, though not expressed, is clearly 
implied in their case also. Lastly, man is created in 
the image of God, and receives the same law of in- 
crease, after his own kind, as the lower creatures : " Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it." And when the course of human generations 
is actually recorded, its conformity to this original law 
is recorded also. " Adam begat a son in his own image, 
after his likeness." The gift was not the power of pro- 
pagating animal souls, or mere idiots in human shape, 
but of propagating rational creatures, qualified to re- 
plenish and subdue the earth, and to have dominion 
over the lower works of God. The opposite hypothesis 
seems to deny the fact of a Divine gift, which is ex- 
pressly revealed, and substitutes an endless series of 
direct, successive* creations, for which no grain of evi- 
dence can be found in the whole compass of the word 
of God. 

Again, in the numerous statements of Scripture, rela- 
tive to the birth of children, it is the whole person, and 
not the body merely, which is represented as proceeding 
from the human parent. The very form of God's cove- 
nant involves this fact : " I will be a God unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee." The seed is equivalent to the 
whole human being, and cannot, without evident absur- 
dity, be restricted to the body alone. Nay, the promise 
of God marks the Divine law of Providence still more 
clearly, in these words of the prophet : " I will sow the 
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house of Israel, and the house of Judah, with the seed 
of man, and with the seed of beast." What can teach 
more plainly, that, as every species of lower animal pro- 
duces its like, so men, and not bodies, are the direct and 
proper result of the laws of human propagation ? 

The New Testament continues and repeats the same 
view. It ascribes the immediate origin of the whole 
being of the child to its human parent. This doctrine 
meets us in its first page : "Abraham begat Isaac, and 
Isaac begat Jacob" — not their bodies, but the human 
persons. The Apostle tells the Hebrews, that "Levi 
was yet in the loins of Abraham, when Melchizedec 
met him." And still further, if the law of generation 
were strictly confined to the animal nature, and could 
not rise higher, how should it be applied, as it is plainly 
in the Gospel, to the Divine nature itself, and express 
that deep mystery of the Godhead on which the whole 
scheme of redemption depends? If human generation 
were of bodies only, what meaning could there be in the 
analogy of that Divine message : " Thou art my Son, 
this day have I begotten thee?" The Jews inferred 
from our Lord^s assertion, that God was His own father, 
that He made himself equal with God. But if rational 
beings generate bodies, or animal souls only, and the 
rational spirit has to be supplied by a separate and 
independent creation, the opposite inference would be 
more just, and the Sonship of Christ would rather 
prove His essential inferiority of nature. 

The words of our Lord seem to crown and complete 
the Scripture evidence of this proper derivation of the 
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whole hnman being from the human parent : '^ Thai 
which is bom of the flesh, is flesh ; and that which is 
bom of the spirit, is spirit" A great law is illustrated 
in two opposite forms of its manifestation, and is made 
the common basis of the reasoning. That law is, that 
like produces like. But the same principle infers, that 
a mere animal life will produce a mere animal, and 
that a rational life will produce a rational being. No 
offspring can rise above the level of its own parentage, 
without a supernatural creation ; nor sink below it, 
without a preternatural degradation. Idiocy may pro- 
duce idiocy ; but human parents, without some special 
agency of the destroyer, in corrupting Grod's workman- 
ship and deranging the primal law of creation, must 
and do produce a reasonable ofifepring. 

The voice of true philosophy is the same. All nature 
bears witness to the fact, that generation is the highest 
and most distinctive function of life, in all its varieties. 
The bee can build cells, and manufacture honey; but 
its highest gift is the power to continue a race of living 
architects. The cherishing of their own young is the 
centre of all animal instincts, and exhibits them in their 
highest perfection. In the drama of human life, whether 
real or fictitious, marriage and its mysterious fruits are 
always the point of culmination. The word of God 
carries the same law still higher; and shows us that, 
however wonderful may be the power of Grod in simple 
creation, the noblest mystery of the Divine nature lies 
above and beyond it, in the mysterious and incompre- 
hensible name of the Only Begotten Son of God, It 
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may be affirmed, with much reason, that the idea of a 
generation of human bodies only, and a direct and 
independent creation of their souls, runs counter to the 
universal analogy of all creation, and to the uniform 
testimony of all Scripture. It is merely a legacy of that 
frigid, corpuscular, mechanical philosophy, imported into 
theology, which is yielding to the ceaseless advance of 
natural science. For truth discovers matter itself to be 
really a magazine of living powers ; and life, in higher 
natures, to be a mysterious fountain, which overflows 
perpetually, and tends to rise to the level of its source, 
however widely its streams are diffused and multiplied. 

But it is urged that a parent is as little able to 
impart existence to the soul of a child, as to create the 
universe. The notion, it is thought, is absurd and 
impious. But how can it be impious, to believe what 
is implied in every page of Scripture, or absurd to 
accept the natural result of daily experience ? The voice 
of common sense instinctively pronounces, that while 
our first parents must have been immediately formed by 
God, all their posterity are mediately created, through 
powers bestowed on their immediate parents. To affirm 
that God is the exclusive agent in the birth of every 
human being, is itself the strange absurdity. The facts 
are plain, and consistent with the deepest philosophy of 
existence. Trees can produce trees, and animals can 
produce animals. Human parents also can generate a 
human offspring, in virtue of a mysterious power of life, 
given at first by the Creator ; but they cannot create 
either children, or a particle of matter, by a direct act of 
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mere voKtion. They have plainly a derived and dele- 
gated power, but they cannot overieap the limit of the 
original delegation. 

Now if it be true, as Scripture and experience com- 
bine to prove, that the whole being of every child of 
man is given mediately, through powers originally 
bestowed on our first parents, and not by an indepen- 
dent work of creation at any later time, it is not 
surprising that many results of Adam's fall should 
naturally and inevitably overflow, along with imparted 
life, to his whole posterity, without any separate, penal 
act of the Supreme Governor. The universal law of all 
creation would have to be suspended and reversed to 
hinder such consequences, instead of a special, arbitrary 
fiat of power being required to bring them to pass. 
It remains only to inquire how far these consequences 
extend, and in what way they consist, first of all, with 
the perfect equity, and next with the real benevolence 
of the Creator of mankind. 

III. And first, it is plain from Scripture, that one 
consequence of Adam's transgression and fall is the 
universal exposure of mankind to temporal death. This 
is implied on the face of the history, when com- 
pared with the original sentence : " Dust thou art, and 
to dust thou shalt return.'^ " Man that is bom of a 
woman is of few days, and full of trouble. He cometh 
up, and is cut down as a flower ; he fleeth as a shadow, 
and continueth not." " His breath goeth forth, he re- 
tumeth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
perish." " All go unto one place, all are of the dust, and 
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all tam to dust again." And it is clear that the death 
which reigned from Adam to Moses, of which the 
Apostle speaks, and on which he fomids his argument, 
must refer eminently to temporal death ; since the 
appeal is to an evident fact of human history, and not 
to hidden truths of the spiritual world. 

Again, it is equally plain that the second death, or the 
sentence of final judgment on the ungodly, is always 
referred exclusively to their own personal guilt, and 
never once to Adam's transgression. Thus we are told, 
that " every man shall bear his own burden ; " that " the 
son shall not die for the sin of the father, nor the father 
for the sin of the child ;^^ that "the righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked upon him ;" that " every one shall receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad ;" that " the dead are judged 
every one according to their works ;'^ that "he who 
soweth sparingly shall reap sparingly, and he who soweth 
bountifully shall reap bountifully ; " that " he who soweth 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, and he 
who soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." This great truth of a strictly personal 
judgment in the last day, according to the individual 
character — so that each degree of personal righteousness 
will have its degree of reward, and each degree of guilt, 
few or many stripes in the judgment — is the woof which 
runs throughout the whole of Scripture, and intersects 
and binds together its rich promises of Divine mercy 
and grace. No allusion to the sin of Adam, either as the 
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sole or concurrent cause, is to be found in any Scripture 
revelation of the final judgment. 

But the main difficulty still remains— how far actual 
or virtual sin, and legal guilt and moral corruption, with 
their effect of spiritual death, are traced directly to 
Adam's sin, in the case of all his children. For although 
the sentence of final judgment be directly ascribed to 
personal transgression alone, still, if that transgression is 
the inevitable result of a nature vitiated by the act of 
another, the moral perplexity is not removed. 

To solve this hard question, we must first of all recol- 
lect the threefold constitution of man's nature, which is 
affirmed by Scripture, and recognised by the deepest 
schools of mental science. Man consists of spirit, soul, and 
body ; or, in the terms of philosophy, he has the faculties 
of reason, understanding, and sense. He has a spirit, 
or a reasonable will, endued with the power of choice, 
of self-reflection, and the apprehension of immutable and 
eternal truth. He has a soul or animal life, similar in 
kind, though higher and nobler in degree than those 
which are shared by lower animals. He has an animated 
body, the organ and veljicle of the soul, in its double 
intercourse, by sensation and appetite, with the outward 
world. By his spirit, he has fellowship with the angels, 
and the prerogative of the Divine image. By his soul 
and body, he stands at the head of the animal creation, 
and may be included in the systems of universal 
zoology. 

Before the Fall, the union of his whole being was 
complete. The body was entirely controlled by the 
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animal life ; and this lower, animal life, by the higher, 
rational intelligence and will, which itself was in abiding 
harmony with the will of the Creator. The natural 
desire for the pleasant things of Paradise was only the 
outward expression of the Maker^s will, when he said, 
" Of every tree in the garden thou mayest freely eat." 
The inner subordination of human nature was complete. 
But when temptation prevailed on the one point, where 
the natural, sinless desire was withheld from act by a 
Divine prohibition, and the conscious will efiected the 
revolt, the whole frame of man^s being was loosened and 
disjointed. The body, only imperfectly subject to the 
life within, received the seeds of death. The animal 
life, no longer in perfect union with the reasonable will, 
became a source of ungovemed and tumultuous appetites, 
that craved their own indulgence for their own sakes, 
apart from the voice of conscience, or the will of God. 
And the will itself, conscious of its own wilfiil trans- 
gression, became subject to shame and fear, that would 
tend to lead it into a gulf of utter despair, without some 
interposition of grace ; since the conscience and the 
reason could themselves devise no way of deliverance 
from the curse of the violated law of God. The 
mere contemplation of God in His holiness would now 
become alarming and terrible, and repel the spirit 
ftirther and further from the only Source of true life and 
light into outer darkness. 

When we turn from Adam to his posterity, the propa- 
gation of this evil state, with respect to the soul and the 
body, seems to be the clear voice of Scripture, reason, 
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and experience. " That which is bom of flesh is flesh," 
and **the minding [<l>p6v7)/ia) of the flesh is enmity 
against God, for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be." The animal nature, once loosed 
from its original standing of perfect union with the pure 
and reasonable will, is propagated in its actual state, as 
a natural or animal man, with no instinctive submission 
to any human or Divine rule of right or wrong. This 
infection of nature remains, even in the regenerate. The 
sinful habits, or holy disposition and practice, of the im- 
mediate parents, may increase or lessen its intensity in 
their children ; but the fact itself is a law of universal ex- 
perience, confirmed by the whole tenor of the word of Grod. 

But what shall we say with regard to the spirit itself, 
the seat of conscience, the highest and noblest part of 
human natm-e? Is a sinful will directly propagated, in 
the same manner as a sinful nature in the animal being? 
If we confine the effect of the Fall to the lower and 
separable elements of our nature, do we not come short 
of the statements of Scripture, the lessons of sound 
theology, and the facts of experience? If we say that 
the will is propagated from the human parents, and 
under the actual dominion of evil, do we not make God 
virtually the Author of sin by such a constitution, and so 
undermine the very foundations of conscience and of all 
just ideas of moral government ? 

There are two or three facts, either revealed in Scrip- 
ture, or deducible from close reflection on the nature of 
conscience, which will perhaps go far to remove this 
difficulty, and help us to approach, at least, to a just 
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view of this mysterious arrangement, that seems at first 
hard to reconcile with the wisdom and goodness of the 
Ahnighty. 

And first, it is clear that the spiritual effects of the 
Fall, on Adam and Eve, which alone are recorded, were 
the direct fruit of their own consciousness of a personal 
transgression. They knew that they were naked, and 
were ashamed. They heard the voice of God, and hid 
themselves in fear firom His presence. They knew 
themselves guilty of a wilful act, and sought to throw 
the blame upon others, Adam on Eve, and Eve on the 
Serpent. In the whole of this mental process, the con- 
sciousness of their wilful act was an inseparable element. 
This working of death in tlie inner sanctuary of the 
spirit, so far as we can gather firom this first record of 
Scripture, could not be propagated, unless the individual 
personality could be propagated, which is evidently 
impossible. A like consciousness of guilt in the spirit, 
fi-om a similar cause, may arise afterward in Adam's 
children; but the consciousness of that personal sin, 
which wrought fear and shame in our first parents, 
cannot be transferred. To the sin of Adam, in this one 
view of it, the words of the Holy Spirit must apply, that 
every man shall bear his own burden. This could not 
be, if the personal act of Adam, of which he alone was 
the conscious cause, was reckoned to each of his 
children in the list of their own acts of personal trans- 
gression. 

Again, it is a revealed truth that children, before their 
birth, and some time after, have no such knowledge of 
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good and evil, as originates a moral responsibility. 
Thus it was said to the Jews in the wilderness : ** Yom 
little ones, which ye said should be a prey, and your 
children, which in that day had no knowledge between 
good and evil, they shall go in thither." Of the pro- 
mised child Emmanuel, it is written, " Butter and honey 
shall he eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and to 
choose the good. For before the child shall know to 
refuse the evil, and to choose the good, the land thou 
abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings." The 
Apostle remarks of Jacob and Esau, while iinbom, as 
a self-evident fact, that they had done nothing either 
good or evil. And the words in the history of Jonah, 
respecting the children of Nineveh, who knew not their 
right hand from their left, may be reasonably transferred 
to the higher subject, of a faculty to discern between 
moral good and moral evil. To crown these testi- 
monies, the Apostle James lays down a principle, which 
may clearly be viewed as a universal axiom of morals, 
excluding sin on the one side, and defining it on the 
other : " To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin." 

Experience and philosophy illustrate and confirm 
these truths. There is a law observed in the natural 
propagation of life, by which its development ascends 
through the lower to the higher functions. The power 
of assimilation, or vegetable life, is first developed. The 
embryo is then quickened, and acquires the power of 
spontaneous motion. The development of a self-con- 
scious, reflective intelligence, must be a still later stage. 
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All the later faculties are virtually included in the first 
production of new life, in all its varieties, from the 
lowest insect up to man himself; but there is an order in 
their actual exercise and possession. Moral respon- 
sibility, and the proper consciousness of guilt, can only 
begin with the possession and exercise of a personal 
will, capable of knowing good and evil, and at liberty 
consciously to choose between them. 

Let us now conceive a case which has never occurred, 
but which throws light on the moral elements of the 
problem. We may imagine the new-bom will, as soon 
as it awakes to a consciousness of good and evil, to 
choose the good continually by its own strength, and 
reject the evil in spite of the strong seductions of that 
animal nature which is born along with it, and has 
become disjointed from the spirit by the efiects of 
Adam's fall. Such a being, sinless in will, could not 
be treated as a guilty, wilful rebel, without contradicting 
the fundamental laws of Divine equity. It could not, 
however, dwell in the presence of God, and the enjoy- 
ment of His perfect favour, without a like contradiction 
of his spotless holiness. It must remain, for a season, 
under probation. Persevering inwardly in its upright- 
ness, it could not cease from that probation, till the 
animal life had been destroyed, in virtue of its corrup- 
tion, and the spirit had endured, without murmuring or 
rebellion, or deviation from entire obedience, the full 
weight of the Divine aversion to a nature that has broken 
loose from its original law, and rebelled, to the extent 
of its own faculty, against the will of God. But if this 
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severe probation were endured without iidlure, the sinless 
will must be doubly acceptable to the God of holiness, 
beyond the sinless angels, from the trial which it has 
endured, and the severer test of its unswerving allegiance 
to the Divine will. This fearful gulf would have to be 
traversed, and then a Paradise of joy and peace would 
greet the spirit on the other bank of the dark river of 
death. But a failure in this necessary trial would let in 
sin to the sanctuary of the spirit; and its recovery, 
when once fallen, by its own efforts, would be utterly 
impossible. 

Such, however, is not the character of the human 
will, when it first awakes to individual consciousness, 
and the sense of personal responsibility. It cannot, it 
is clear, have that disposition to evil which results from 
habitual transgression, nor that remorse which arises 
from the consciousness of personal criminality. In these 
respects there is an innocency of childhood, to which 
our Lord seems to refer in those words : " Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." On the other hand, it has the 
mutability of all free agents, the nescience and weakness 
of childhood, and is surrounded by the urgencies of a 
fleshly nature, which has broken loose from its entire 
subjection to the spirit of man and the laws of God. 
If Adam fell, in sinless perfection and the strength of 
mature reason, when there was no internal discord to 
mar and disturb the harmony of his own being — then 
a will, so circumstanced as has just been described, will 
be sure to fall. The moral declension from the holy 
and perfect rule of the Divine law, which appeared in 
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Adam as a grievous, inexcusable abuse of freedom, will 
here approach to the features of a fatal necessity. Yet 
since a right choice must still have been possible, or 
man would not be a moral agent at all, and the law of 
right is binding by its own authority, and can suffer no 
circumstances to excuse transgression — this moral neces- 
sity, which might be allowed to exist, is still removed 
by a wide gulf from a purely physical fatality, which 
would destroy the foundations of all moral government. 
But the hypothesis, just considered, does not express 
the real facts of human probation. It exhibits a part 
of the truth, but not the whole. Before Adam became 
a parent, and even before his expulsion from Paradise, 
the economy of redemption began. The revelation of 
God's name was no longer confined to His goodness in 
creation, the holiness of His law, and His anger against 
rebellion ; it included a promise of grace to the fallen. 
Before any curse was pronounced, inclusively, on man- 
kind, as the children of Adam, they had all of them, 
inclusively, received a significant promise, as the off- 
spring of the woman. The special and emphatic mean- 
ing of the phrase, the Seed of the Woman, which time 
has disclosed, cannot set aside its more immediate and 
wider reference to the posterity of Adam, as all woman- 
bom, m contrast to the serpent race. This meaning of 
the promise is formally sealed, in the name, which the 
woman receives from her husband, before the guilty 
pair themselves are excluded from Paradise. And hence 
every child of Adam, from its birth, would enter on its 
probation, not only with the adverse effects of the fall 
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around it, which would tend to drag down its will into 
a course of fatal disobedience and ungodliness, but under 
the canopy of a Divine promise, addressed to it as also 
a child of Eve, and with a way of life opened before 
it, which would lead upward to peace and happiness 
again. 

These views of the consequences of the Fall, and of 
the nature of original sin, may be thus briefly summed. 
All mankind were created, seminally, in Adam, by 
virtue of that mysterious and wonderful power which 
the Creator imparted from the beginning, when he said 
— " Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth." 
The work of creation then ceased; and a later, suc- 
cessive, independent creation of human souls adds to 
the word of God what it has nowhere revealed, and sets 
aside its express statement, with regard to the nature of 
the gift originally bestowed. We read, accordingly, 
in Gen. vi., that the Adam was multiplied upon earth. 
Hence all mankind are naturally, and necessarily, by 
the law of their creation, involved in the results of his 
fall. So far as these relate to the lower, animal life, 
and the body, they follow simply and absolutely, by 
the law of propagation. " That which is bom of the 
flesh, is flesh," and naturally resists the restraints of the 
Divine law, and becomes the source of perpetual tempt- 
ation to the reasonable will. The will, or highest part 
of man's nature, is also derived from the human parent, 
but in a latent or nascent form, and only acquires a 
consciousness of distinct personality, and along with it, 
moral responsibility, after the natural birth. Left to its 
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own mutability and weakness, and temptations of the 
flesh alone, it would fall, even more certainly than Adam 
fell. The whole being of man — spirit, soul, and body — 
would then become entirely depraved and ruined. Even 
apart from its own fickleness or perverseness, the diflS- 
culties opposed by the fall to its full recovery, in a per- 
severing resistance to all evil, far surpass the probable 
measure of any created virtue. But each child of man 
has not been left to these results of the fall, without any 
countervailing influence. By virtue of his birth into the 
world, he becomes also one of the seed of the woman, 
and thereby is brought within the scope of a gracious 
economy of redeeming love. The conflict of good and 
evil, in which his first parent was overcome, is renewed 
in other forms, and mightier influences are arranged 
on each side than before. The Great Deceiver bends all 
his skill to complete his conquest, and detain his prey 
in a hopeless captivity of evil ; and the world and the 
flesh are his allies in the work of ruin. But a mighty 
Redeemer, who is stronger than he, has also begun His 
work of love, and pours out the stores of His heavenly 
wisdom in promises, warnings, example, invitations, 
threatenings, and messages of grace, that He may recover 
the lost sheep out of the dreary wilderness of sin, and 
bring them back on His shoulder, rejoicing, to join the 
family of heaven. 

The Fall, then, as it afiects the soul and body, in the 
special sense already defined, is accomplished once for 
all — a sorrowful certainty, that encompasses every <ihild 
of man from the hour of his birth. But as a still deeper 
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fact of the spiritual being, it is repeated perpetually 
when the new-bom conscience wakes up to the sense 
of its own powers, and the new-bom will first departs 
jfrom that moral rule which asserts its own unalterable 
claims. But, before the first of Adam^s children was 
bom, a Divine remedy had also been provided; and 
the voice which announced enduring enmity between 
the seed of the woman and the seed of the serpent, 
opened a new world of hope to " man that is bom of 
woman, and full of trouble," by which to reclaim his 
spirit, upward and heavenward, into the path of re- 
covered peace and holiness. 

It is therefore a great departure from the standard of 
truth, to excuse our own sins by charging our first 
parent with a guilt of unequalled atrocity. His sin 
indeed was great and inexcusable, and its consequences 
most grievous; but the sin is heavier of those who 
despised and rejected the law of God, as given by 
Moses; and heavier still, of those who trample under 
foot the Son of God, by rejecting the Gospel, and do 
despite unto the Spirit of grace. 

IV. It remains now to consider what light can be 
thrown on the reasons for this mysterious constitution 
of human nature, proceeding in successive generations 
from one common parent, and involved in his fall ; and 
how far we may read in it a new lesson of the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Almighty. 

Before the creation of man, the history of angels, and 
the rebellion by which multitudes of them had fallen, 
revealed in a most impressive and solemn light the 
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mutability of all created free agents. No circumstances, 
we may well suppose, could be more favourable for 
continued stability than theirs. No temptation from 
without assailed them ; no burden of flesh confined and 
limited their being. They were created godlike, with 
as near an approach to Divine perfection as creature- 
hood would allow ; and we read of no positive ordinance 
superadded to the great universal law of obedience and 
love. But their greatness was turned by pride into the 
occasion of their ruin. The foremost and brightest, the 
Son of the Morning, fell ; and a large proportion of them 
became his partners in secret and daring rebellion against 
the Almighty Creator. 

There are thus two main reasons which may be con- 
ceived to lie against a second angelic creation. Such a 
creature, in its very conception, must be finite and inca- 
pable of increase, and thereby fall short of a full re- 
flection of the Divine infinity. And when sin has once 
entered, as it had now shown its power to enter, there 
seems to be no way of possible recovery. The sim- 
plicity of their spiritual being appears to preclude the 
separation of the fallen and rebellious will from its own 
perverseness. Their fall was an entire and hopeless 
ruin. 

It became the wisdom of the Almighty, in His further 
works of creation, to provide against the fearful dangers, 
the reality of which, in the case of His intelligent crea- 
tures, had now been so sadly and terribly established. 
A second race of angels would have been exposed to the 
same dangers with the first, with the added perils of a 
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systematic, powerfal array of spiritual temptations, and 
the fears that might well be awakened by the knowledge 
of others' fall, and of their own mutability, with no 
visible contrast to assure them against the ever-threat- 
ening danger of plunging into the same gulf of sin and 
ruin. The farthest and deepest revelation of the Divine 
character would thus be one of distributive justice only ; 
and His creatures might be tempted to regard Him as a 
severe Judge, who created them indeed with high and 
noble powers, but placed them on a dangerous pinnacle 
of being, and, standing out of the reach of temptation 
himself, abused His power in the severe punishment of 
His own offspring, while they were drifted successively 
away from His holy presence into unsuspected pitfalls 
of moral degradation by secret and awful influences of 
inevitable evil, that seemed justly to dispute with the 
Most High God the dominion of His own universe. 

In the creation of man a provision was to be made for 
these deeper objects of the Divine government, which 
grew out of the proved existence, and awfiil intensity 
and subtlety, of moral evil in spiritual beings. And 
first of all, a new attribute was bestowed, which rendered 
the new creature a closer resemblance of the life-impart- 
ing power of the Creator ; and gave the new race, in its 
original constitution, a passive infinity, a capacity of 
boundless and illimitable increase, as the stars of infinite 
space, and as the sand by the sea-shore innumerable. 
But a still further object had to be attained. Instead 
of an arrangement for the stability of the new creature, 
it was the deeper lesson of wisdom, to provide all, and 
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arrange all, even in the hour of creation, to meet the 
awful certainty of an approaching fall. Creation and 
sinless purity is the key-note of angelic being, but re- 
demption is the master-key of the history of mankind. 

To secure this great end, there were three main con- 
ditions which had to be satisfied in the constitution of 
the new race of moral agents. These refer to the sub- 
jective and objective possibility of redemption from the 
power of evil, and the choice of circumstances most 
favourable to the reception of those great truths of the 
spiritual world, by which alone the great work of reco- 
very could be successfully and powerfully carried on. 

To render this redemption of the fallen subjectively 
possible, the creature must be so formed as to admit of 
an actual, internal separation, from, the evil which has 
gained an inward mastery. And this appears to be one 
great purpose of the actual constitution of human nature. 
The fallen will is taught to project its own corruption 
upon the flesh which has proved its tempter ; and hating 
its own life, under this evil and corrupted form, can set 
out in the pathway of repentance, and receive the better 
life of the spirit. It is by the sacrifice of the polluted, 
animal life, the crucifying of the flesh, with its afiiections 
and lusts, that the whole internal process of redemption 
has always been carried on. That companion of the 
spirit, against which it so often frets in its pride, and 
which makes it, by creation, a little lower than the 
angels, is the means, by its own death and the willing 
consent of the spirit that it should die, of the spirit's 
own recovery to perfect holiness. The duality of man's 
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nature, while it places him below angels, renders fallen 
man internally capable of being redeemed. 

But redemption needed also to be objectively possible. 
There behoved to be some means provided, by which 
the holiness of God might be fully cleared, in visiting 
a second race of intelligent creatures, guilty of rebellion 
against His laws, with the promises of His favour, and 
the hope of recovered peace. K it was the design of 
God to unfold, towards the new race. His deepest attri- 
bute of mercy, and to meet them with all the varied 
appliances and hopes of a new economy of redemption, 
it was needful that there should be, objectively, with 
reference to the whole race, a capability of manifesting 
the spotless perfection of His justice, as the Moral Go- 
vernor of the world. There was not only to be solved 
the question of individual equity, with regard to each 
member of the race, but the Thrice Holy One was 
himself to be justified, in departing from the rigour of 
a sentence, like that which rested, without change or 
hope, upon the angels that fell. No one but the Eternal 
Word could satisfy this demand of infinite wisdom ; and 
it was one condition required in the new creation, tliat 
the Word might be capable, by an act of incarnation, 
of linking Himself at once with the whole race, and thus 
reveal in His own person the harmony of justice and 
infinite love. 

But it was eminently the part of Divine wisdom to 
devise such a constitution for the new race of creatures, 
that the great moral truths, on which their recovery 
would depend, might be clearly and forcibly brought 
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out in relief before each individual, when he first entered 
on his term of probation. What, then, are the most 
important and fundamental of these truths ? How did 
holy angels fall from their first integrity? First of all, 
through their entire inexperience of the deep curse and 
practical misery of all moral evil, which left them open 
to the delusion of conceiving it a vast unexplored region 
of happy independence and godlike liberty of being. 
Secondly, the self-dependence of a purely spiritual 
nature, that, being so highly endowed, forgot the wide 
gulf which separates the mutable creature from the 
immutable Creator, and through pride broke loose from 
the golden chain of obedience which bound them to the 
throne of God. And thirdly, when they had fallen, 
not only the simplicity of their nature seems to have 
rendered their redemption subjectively and objectively 
impossible, but there was no way by which a deeper 
attribute than simple justice could reach their rebellious 
will, and reclaim it into repentance ; and the spiritual 
repulsion of the unholy from the spotless holiness of the 
Most High, seems to have hurried them swiftly into 
a gulf of utter separation, where no glimpse of mercy 
could dawn upon the thick darkness of their inward 
being. 

Now the constitution of man, and the successive birth 
of each individual into the world, under the conditions 
which result from Adam's fall, eminently satisfy all 
these conditions. The creature has been made subject 
to vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of man ; and 
from the first cry of infancy, when it enters into a fallen 
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world, all is full of sad but profitable lessons of the 
curse and vexation of spirit, which is the firuit of rebellion 
against God ; and the experience of all mankind, accu- 
mulating from age to age, rises in the face of every 
new child of the dust, to say that it is an evil and a 
bitter thing to wander from God into the dark by-paths 
of moral evil. 

But the angels fell by pride, no less than by inexpe- 
rience of the miseries of sin. Their godlike faculties 
raised them so near the throne, that their leader was 
tempted the awful experiment of setting up for the rival 
and adversary of his Creator. And what means could 
be so powerful for abating pride, and bringing the 
creature into its safe and right state of dependence upon 
the arm of its Creator, as that fearful and wonderful 
workmanship, the nature of man? He was fashioned 
out of the dust at first, and since the fall is turning 
continually to dust again. And this is not the whole 
lesson of humiliation. By a humbling pathway, over 
which the instincts of his nature compel him to draw 
a veil of silence and secrecy, he comes into being, and 
his will begins its course of self-conscious responsibility 
amidst all the weakness and dependence of infancy and 
childhood. How powerfully is his spirit thus allured 
into its true position of simple, childlike dependence 
upon the arm of God! Thus we are reminded that 
God perfects strength out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings ; and the moral heroes ©f our race have the 
lesson taught them, by their own birth, as well as from 
the lips of Infinite Wisdom, that except they become in 
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spirit as little children, they cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The third condition, favourable to moral recovery, is 
also fully satisfied in the actual constitution of mankind. 
We cannot escape, from our birth, the voice of those 
Divine messages which tell of goodness that still visits 
the unthankful and unworthy, and invites them back to 
the arms of Divine love. The light may shine more 
dimly on lands long sunk in spiritual darkness by their 
own rebellion, but it cannot be extinct, while man is born 
of woman, and enters on a world where sinners every 
day breathe the air of heaven, are warmed with the 
sunshine, and refreshed and nourished by the showers 
of rain and the plenteous fruits of the earth. Man, how- 
ever vicious, cannot in this life sink himself into an 
outer darkness where no beam of Divine love reaches the 
fallen spirit, to attract it upward into the region of 
purity and peace again. He walks under the blue sky, 
which declares the glory of its Maker, and bends down 
over him on every side, as if to embrace him within the 
arms of an infinite and Divine compassion. He moves 
amidst the hills and valleys, which the Creator's hand 
has clothed with beauty, and which drink their life con- 
tinually from the dews of heaven. " The earth is full of 
the goodness of the Lord.^^ But goodness, so plentifully 
displayed towards conscious sinners, is mercy begun. 
Even where the noon-day brightness of the Gospel has 
not appeared, its dawning light visits the nations, and 
looks down upon the soul from every star in the firma- 
ment, while it beams with a calm and holy light upon 
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spirits that might well be visited with severe strokes of 
Divine judgment. The things which are made not only 
proclaim the power and Godhead of the invisible Creator, 
but are an hourly witness of His forbearing mercy; while 
He shows kindness to the undeserving and the guilty, 
and makes His sun to shine on the evil and the good, 
and sends rain upon the just and the unjust. All things 
around him, from the cradle to the grave, are teaching 
mankind Ae threefold lesson : that sin is certain misery 
— that their native strength, for regaining the lost image 
of the Creator, is the helplessness of mere infancy — and 
that they are not cast off into a region of Hopeless 
despair, but are still the prisoners of hope, and shut in 
on every side with abundant tokens of their Maker's 
undeserved and persevering goodness. By a thousand 
acts of bounty and wisdom, the wandering prodigals are 
allured to return once more to the true home of their 
spirits, and to find, through penitence and prayer, that 
way of life which still lies open before them, and ex- 
perience that richest of all earthly blessings, which 
constitutes the most delightful foretaste of heavenly 
felicity, — 

''A Father's kindness in a Qod of love/' 



THE END. 
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HEMMING, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition^ with Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth, ds. 

HERVEY.— The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, from Adam to 
the close ofthe Canon ofthe Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Rector of Ickworth with Horringer. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

HOWARD.— The Book of Genesis, according to the Version 

of the LXX. Translated into English, with Notices of its Omissions and In- 
sertions, and with Notes on the Passages in which it differs firom our Authorized 
Version. By the Hon. HENRlf E. J. HOWARD, D.D. Dean of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, St. 6d, 
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HOWES.— A History of the Christian Church during the First 

six Ccntunes. By J. G. HOWES, M. A. Fdlow of SL Peter** Coll. Camb. 

{Prtparing. 

%* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progrett. 

HULBERT.— The Gospel Revealed to Job: or Patriarchal 

Faith and Practice illustrated. By 0. A. HULBERT, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

HUMPHRETS.— Ezercitationes lambicae; or, Progressive 

Exercises in Greek Iambic Verse. To which are prefixed, the Rules of Greek 
Prosody, with copious Notes and Illustrations of the Exercises. By E. R. 
HUMPHREYS, LL.D. Head Master of the Cheltenham Grammar School. 
Second Edition. F.ap. cloth, 5t. tfd. 

JEREMIE.— Two Sermons Preached before the University 

of Cambridge, on April 26, 1854, and March 21, 1855, beii^ the Days 
appointed for General Humiliation and Prayer. By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. 
Rec^s Professor of Divini^. Svo. 2«. 

JEREMIE.— Sermon preached before the University of €am- 

bridgey on July 1st, 1855, on tiie occasion of the Death of P&OFSssom BLmfT. 
By J. A. JEREMIE, D.D. 8to. sewed, U. i 

JEWELL.— An Apology of the Church of Englaiid, and an 

Epistle to Seignior Scipio concerning the Council of Trent, translated from the 
original Latin, and illustrated with Notes, chiefly drawn from the Author's 
*' Defence of the Apology.** By A. T. RUSSELL. Fcp. Svo. bds. 5«. 

JUSTIN MARTTR.— S. Justhii Philosophi et Martyris 

Apologia Prima. Edited, with a corrected Text, and English Introduction 
and explanatory Notes, by W. TROLLOPE, M.A. Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. bds. 7«. 6d. 

JUVENAL.— Juvenal : chiefly from the Text of Jahn. 

With EngUsh Notes for the Use of Schoola. By J. £. B. MAYOR, M.A. 
Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 10«. 6<f. 

EINGSLET.— " Westward Ho !" or, the Voyages and Adven- 
tures of Sir Anyas Leigh, Knight, of Burroogh, in the County of DeTon, in 
the Reign of Her Most Glorioos Majesty Queen Elisabeth. By CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Second Bditlon. S vols, crown 8vo. 1/. li«. 6d. 

EIN6SLET.— Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the Shore. 

Second Bdition. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8yo. eloth, S«. M. 

EINGSLET.— Alexandria and Her Schools: being Four Lec- 
tures delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. With a Prefisce. 
Crown 8vo. cloth,' 5«. 
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KINGSLEY.— Phaethon ; or Loose Thoughts for Loose 

Thinkers. Second Edition. Crowu Svo. boards, 2«. 

LATHAM.— Geometrical Problems in the Properties of Conic 

Sections. By H. LATHAM, M.A. FeUow and Tutor of Trinity Hall. 8?o. 
sewed, St.6d, 

LETTERS from Italy and Vienna. 

Small Svo. cloth, 5«. 6d. 

LUND.— A Short and Easy Course of Algebra. 

Chiefly designed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous 
collection of Original easy Exercises. By THOMAS LUND, B.D. late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8*. 6d. 

LUSHINGTON.-La Nation Boutiqui6re : and other Poems, 

chiefly Political. With a Prefece. By the- late HENRY LUSHINGTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Governor of Malta. Points Of War. By 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON, Judge in the Supreme Courts of the Ionian 
Isles. In 1 vol. fcap. Svo. cloth, ii, 

MACKENZIE.— The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Cen- 
turies: their Influence on European Civilization. By HENRY MACKENZIE, 
B. A. formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. 

M*COY. — Preparing for Publication; to be completed in about Five Parts 
price Ss. each, forming One Volume Svo. of about 500 pages, with nearly 1,009 
illustrations in the text, drawn and engraved by the Author, 

A Mannal of the Genera of British Fossils. 

Comprising Systematic Descriptions of all the Classes, Orders, Families, and 
Genera of Fossil Animals found in the Strata of the British Isles ; with 
figures of all the Generic Types. By FREDERICK M'COY, F.G.S., Hon. 
F.C.P.S., Professor of Natural History in the Universityof Melbourne, Author 
of *' Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fossils of Ireland," ** Synopsis 
of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland," one of the Authors of *' Sedgwick and 
M'Coy's British Palseozoic Rocks and Fossils," &o. 

M COY. — Preparing for Publication, in One Volume, crown Svo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 

An Elementary Introduction to the Study of Paleontology. 

With numerous Figures illustrative of Structural Details. 

*»* This little Work is intended to supply all that elementary information on the 
Structure of Fossil Animals, with reference to the most nearly allied existing 
types, illustrated explanation of technical terms, &c. which the beginner may 
require, but which would be out of place in the Author's systematic volume 
on the Genera. 



I 
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M'GOT.-'Gontribations to British PaleBontology; or, First De- 
scriptions of seyerai hundred Fossil RadiaU, Articulata, Mollusea, and Pisces » 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palaeozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 'cloth, 9t. 

*«* This forms a complete Series of the Author's Papers from the ** Annals of 
Natural History." 

M'COT AND SEDGWICK'S British Palaeozoic Fossils. 

Part I. 4to. sewed, 16«. 
-^— ___—_^—^— ————___ Part II. 4to. sewed, lOt. 

-—-— -— -— -^--— — — — — ^-^— ^— — Part III. completing the 
work, Just ready. 

MAURICE.— Lectures to Ladies on Practical Subjects. 

Delivered in London during the month of July, 1835, by the Rev. F. D. 
MAURICE, Professor TRENCH, Archdeacon ALLEN, J. 8. BREWER, 
J. LL DAVIE8, CHARLES KING8LEY, Dr. CHAMBERS, Dr. SIEVE- 
KING, Dr. JOHNSON, TOM TAYLOR, Esq., and F. J. STEPHEN, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 

MAURICE.— Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the 

First and Second Centuries. By FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's inn. Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

MAURICE.—The Unity of the New Testament, being a 

Synopsis of, and Commentary on, the first three Gospels, and the Epistles of 
S. James, 8. Jude, 8. Peter, and 8. Paul. 8vo. cloth, 14«. 

MAURICE.— Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 

MAURICE.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Crown Svo. cloth. Second Edition. 10«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Theological Essays. 

Second Edition, with a new Preface and other additions. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 10«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the 

Scriptures. With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. Sd. 

MAURICE.— On the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Svo. 7«. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Christmas Day, and other Sermons. 

Svo. cloth, lOi.Bd. 

MAURICE.— The Religions of the World, and their relations 

to Christianity Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. 
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MAURICE.—The Prayer-Book considered, especially in re- 
ference to the Romish System. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 6d, 

MAURICE.— The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Services of the Prayer-Book. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

MAURICE.— On the Lord's Prayer. 

Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MAURICE.— On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the 

Warrior ; and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2t, 6d. 

MAURICE.— Learning and Working.— Six Lectures delivered 

in Willis's Rooms, London, in June and July, 1854. The Religion of 
Rome, and its influence on Modem Civilisation.— Four Lec- 
tures delivered in the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, in December 
1854. In One Volume, Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

MAURICE.— Has the Church or the State the Power to 

Educate the Nation ? A Course of Lectures delivered in June and July, 1839.. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d, 

MAURICE.— An Essay on Eternal Life and Eternal Death, 

and the Preface to the new Edition of " Theological Essays." Crown 8vo. 
sewed. Is. 6d. 



* * 



»* Published separately for the purchasers of the firbt edition. 

MAURICE.— Death and Life. A Sermon Preached in the 

Chapel of Lincoln's Inn, March 25, 1855. Jn JVemotiam <S* %. |i* 8vo. 
sewed. Is. 

MAURICE.— Plan of a Female College for the Help of the 

Rich and of the Poor. A Lecture delivered at the Working Men's College 
London, to a Class of Ladies. 8vo. 6d. 

MAURICE.— Administrative Reform. 

A Lecture delivered at the Working Men's College, London. Crown 8vo. Sd. 

MAURICE.— The Word "Eternal," and the Punishment of 

the Wicked. A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King's College. 
London. Fifth Thousand. 8vo. U, 
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MAURICE.— The Name "Protestant:" the Seemingly Double 

Character of the English Church: and the English Bishopric at Jerusalem. 
Three Letters to the Rev. Wm. Palmer, Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8to. 8«. 

MAURICE.— On Right and Wrong Methods of Supporting 

Protestantism. A Letter to Lord Ashley. 8vo. 1«. 

MAURICE.— Thoughts on the Duty of a Protestant, in the 

Oxford Election of 1847. 8vo. 1«. 

MAURICE.— The Case of Queen's College, London. 

A Letter to the Lord Bishop of London, in reply to the " Quarterly Ee^iew." 
8vo. It. 

MAURICE.— Lectures on Modem History and English 

Literature. IPreparing 

MAURICE.— Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees, with 

an Introduction of Eighty Pages hy FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
"This introduction ditcuuet the Religious, Political, Social, and Ethical Tbeoriea of onr 
day, and shows the special worth of Law's method, and how Tar it is applicable to our eir- 
eumstaneei.** 

MINUCIUS FELIX.-The Octavius of Minucius Felix. 

Translated into English by LORD H AILES. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d, 

NAPIER.— Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Critical and Biographical Essays. By MACVEY NAPIER, late Editor 
of the Edinburgh Rtview and of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Post 8vo. 
cloth, 7«. 6tf. 

NIND.— Sonnets of Cambridge Life. By Rev. W. NIND, M.A. 

Fellow of St. Peter's College. Post 8to. boards, 2«. 

NORRIS.— Ten School-Room Addresses. 

Edited by J. P. NORRIS, M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, and one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 18mo. sewed, Sd, 

FAREINSON.— A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 

With numerous Examples. By S. PARKINSON, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8to. cloth. {Nearly ready. 
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PARMINTER.— Materials for a Grammar of the Modem 

English Language. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Grammar for the 
use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English Schools. By 
GEORGE HENRY FARMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector 
of the United Parishes of SS. John and George, Exeter. Fcap. 8to. cloth. 

[Nearly ready* 

PAYN,— Poems. 

By JAMES PAYN. Fcp. 8?o. cloth, 5«. 

PEARSON. Elements of the Calcnlns of Finite Differences, 

treated on the Method or the Separation of Symbols. By J. PEARSON, M.A. 
Rector of St. Edmund's Norwich, Mathematical Master of Norwich Grammar 
School, and formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
Bdition, enlarged. Svo. 5$, 

PEROWNE.-" Al-Adjrumiieh." 

An Elementary Arabic Grammar, with a Translation. By J. J. S. PEROWNE, 
M.A. Fellow of CcMrpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Hebrew 
in King's College, London. 8vo. cloth, 5$. 

PHEAR.— Elementary Mechanics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J. B. 
PHEAR, M. A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

PHEAR.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

Accompanied by numerous Examples. Crown Svo. cloth, 6$, 6d. 

PLATO.— The Republic of Plato. 

Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, (J. LI. Davies M.A., and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.) Crown Svo. 
cloth, 7$. 6d. 

PURTON.— The Acts of the Apostles. 

With a Paraphrase and Exegetical Commentary. By JOHN SMYTH 
PURTON, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge. Svo. 

[Preparing, 

PRATT.— The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical 

Philosophy. By J. H. PRATT, M.A., Fellow of Caius College. 

*»* The above work i$ now out of Print: but the Part on STATICS hat been rt- 
edited by Mr. TodhunUr, with numerout alteraiion* and additions: the Part on 
DYNAMICS, by Meter*. Tait and Steele, i» preparing. The other parts will be pub- 
lished in separate forms, improved and altered as may seem needful. 
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PROCTER.— A History of the Book of Common Prayer : with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine Hall. Crown 8to. cloth, lOt. 6d. 

*«* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals, now in progress. 

PUCELE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraical Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro- 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge; Principal of 
St. Mary's College, Windermere. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d* 

RAMSA7.— The Catechiser's Manual ; or, the Church Cate- 
chism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 18mo. cloth, S«. 6d, 

REICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's University; 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and late Don- 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. Crown Svo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF. 

By ISAAC TAYLOR. Complete in One Volume, Crown Svo. cloth, 8*. 6rf. 

Contents. I. — Christianity in relation to its Ancient and Modem Anta- 
gonists. II. — On the Supernatural Element contained in the Epistles, 
and its bearing on the argument. III. — The Miracles of the Gospels con> 
sidered in their relation to the principal features of the Christian Scheme. 

ROBINSON.— Missions urged upon the State on grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. An Essay which obtained the Maitland Prize in 
the year 1852. By C. K. ROBINSON, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of 
St. Catharine's Hall, Cambridge. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, St. 

ROSE (Henry John).— An Exposition of the Articles of the 

Church of England. By HENRY JOHN ROSE, B.D. late Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Hulsean Lecturer in the University of Cambridge. 

IPreparing. 

*«* This is part of a Series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

SALLUST.— SaUust. 

The Latin Text, with English Notes. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., 
late Felluw and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge, Sec, Author of a 
*' History of Rome," &o. Crown Svo. cloth, St, 
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SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the World. Four Sermons, 

preached before the University of Cambridge, on the four Sundays preceding 
Advent in tlie year of our Lord 1854. By the Right Rev. GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly Fellow of 
St. John's College. Third Bdltlon. Crown 8vo. 2*. 

SELWYN.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled by THE BISHOP OF NEW ZEALAND, for the use 
of the Melanesian Mission. Small folio, cloth, 14«. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Time of the Refor- 
mation, adapted for the use of Students in the Universities and in Schools. 
By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. With Examination Questions. ^Second 
Edition^ Improved. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers. With especial reference to the ordinal y 
Examination for B. A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A., Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, lO^. 6d, 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the use of Schools. By BARNARD 

SMITH, M.A. Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

*»* This has been published in accordance with very numerous requests firom 
Schoolmasters and Inspectors of Schools. It comprises a complete reprint of the 
Arithmetic from Mr. Smith's larger work, with such alterations as were necessary 
in separating it from the Algebra; with many additional Examples, and references 
throughout to the Decimal System of Coinage. 

*»* A Key to Mk. Smith's Akithmetic for Schools is iw thx Press. 

SMITH.— Mechanics and Hydrostatics, in their Principles 

and Application : with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers. With a special reference to the 
Ordinary Examination for B.A. Degree. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. 
Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. IPreparing 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

Trigonometry. Greatlyimproved and enlarged. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Eicbth Edition. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 7«. 6d, 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. By P. 6. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J. STEELE, Fellow ot 
St. Peter's College. Crown 8vo. cloth. {In theprest.' 

This will be a new Edition of that part of Pratt's Mechanical Philosophy 
which treats of Dynamics, with all the additions and improvements that 
seem needful. 
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THEOCRITUS.— Theocritus. 

Th« Greek Text, witii EngUth notes, Critical mn Ezplanatorjr, for the use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Z. H. PEROWNE, M.A., . Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College. Crown 8yo. {Preparing. 

THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

Just puhUshed :— 

CHURCH HISTORY : THE MIDDLE AOES. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. With Four Maps.* Crown 8to. cloth« price 10«. 6^. 

THE COMMON PRAYER : ITS HISTORY AND RATIONALE. By 
FRANCIS PROCTER. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10*. ed, 

A HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT. Crowa 87o. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

In the Press: — 

CHURCH HISTORY THE REFORMATION. By CHARLES HARD- 
WICK. 

The following will shortly appear:— 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

NOTES ON ISAIAH. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GOSPELS. 

EPISTLES. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS AND ACTS. 

' EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE. 

CHURCH HISTORY, THE FIRST SIX CENTURIES. 

17th CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE THREE CREEDS 

THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 

*«* Others are in progress, and will he announced in due time. 

THBING.— 1. The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

By EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of the Royal Grammar 
School, Uppingham; late Fellow of King's College, Camhridge. Second 
Edition. 18mo. hound in cloth, 2«. 

THRING.— 2. The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. limp «loth, U. 

THRUPP.— Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. Selected 

and Edited by JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Barrington 
late Fellow of Trinity College. ISmo. cloth, 2s. Second paper in lim 
cloth, 1«. 4d, 

THRUPP.— Antient Jerusalem : a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records uid prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. Vicar of Bazrington, 
Camhridge, late Fellow of Trinity College. Svo. cloth, ISt^ 
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TODHUNTEB.— A Treatise on the Differential Calcnlus ; and 

the Elements of the Integral Calculus. With numerous Examples. By 
I. TOD HUNTER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John'a College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

TODHUNTEB. — A Treatise on Analytical Statics, wtth 

numerous Examples. Crown Svo. cloth, 10<. 6d. 

TODHUNTEB.— A Treatise on Plane Coordinate Geometry. 

With numerous Examples. Por the Use of Colleges and Schools. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10«. ^d, 

TODHUNTEB.— A Treatise on Algebra, for the Use of 

students in the Universities, and of the Higher Classes in Schools. 

IPreparing. 
Alto by the $ame Author, 

An Elementary Work on the same subject, for the nse of 

Beginners. 

TBENCH.— Synonyms of the New Testament. 

By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Vicar of Ttchenstoke, Hants, 
Professor of Divinity, King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford. Third Edition, revised. Fcp. Svo. clothf 5«. 

TBENCH.— Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. 

Contents. 1.— The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2.— Christ the Desire of all Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Third Edition. Foolscap Svo. doth, 5«. 

For VEBIFYING DATES. 

A perpetual Almanac fbr detennining Dates past, present, and future; with 
a Lunar Kalendar and Tables of the more important Periods, JEtas, Festivals 
and Anniversaries. Price 6d. 

*»* This is so printed, that if the mai^in be cut off it may be carried in a 

pocket-book. 

WESTCOTT.— A general View of the History of the Canon of 

the New Testament during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOSS 
WESTCOTT, M.A., Assistant Master of Harrow School; late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, I2s. 6d, 

WESTCOTT.— An Introduction to the Stndy of the Gospels; 

Including a new and improved Edition of " The Elements of the Gospel 
Harmony." With a Catena on Inspiration, from the Writings of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers. Crown Svo. cloth. iPreparittff. 

•«• These two books are part of a series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 
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WESTGOTT.— An Introduction to the Study of the Canonical 

Epistles; including an attempt to determine their separate purposes and 
mutual relations. By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, M. A. [Preparing. 

*«* This is part of a series of Theological Manuals now in progress. 

WILSOll— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M. A., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9s. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— Hellenica ; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

beginning with the Invasion of Xerxes ; as related by Diodorus and Thucy- 
dides. With Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical, for the use of 
Schools. By J. Wright, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Head 
•Master of Sutton Coldfield Grammar School. 12mo. cloth, 3t. 6d. 

*«* This book is already in use in Rugby and other Schools. 

WRIGHT.— A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. By 
J. WRIGHT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 
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